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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Since theſe Papers were begun in the 
Gazetteer, a material change has taken 
place in the circumſtances of the country. 
Events, however, cannot alter principles. 
There are other miſchiefs beſides War, in 
which an ill- managed Negotiation may 
terminate. While thoſe who conduct it 
are buſied in getting rid of the difficulty, 


which ſeems, for the moment, to threaten 


moſt, inſenſibly there will ariſe a multitude 
of others, never dreamt of in their wiſdom, 
that, overleaping the limits of a petty, lo- 
cal intereſt, extend to the whole ſyſtem of 


our complicated Empire. It is then that 


we muſt ſtrike the balance between the 


good they boaſt of having gained, and the 


faults committed in the purſuit of it. There 
fo oo is 
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[ iv ] 
is ever ſomething queſtionable in the bene. 
fits of error, and the ſucceſs of incapacity, 
The proſpect of war, indeed, is removed 
for the preſent, and ſoon the public curio- 


ſity will ſeek another channel. But we 


muſt uſe it while it laſts, in order that if 
we find cauſe for cenſure any where, we 


may fix that cenſure where it deſerves to 
fall. 
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No. I. 

September 9, 1790. 

EVER was the feebleneſs of human 
foreſight more ſingularly exemplified 
than in the preſent ſituation of this country l 
The calamities of Europe, as well as the appa- 
rent ſaperiority of her own ſtrength, ſeemed to 
ſecure her in the enjoyment of a permanent and 
happy peace, A period moſt propitious to its 
preſervation had ſucceeded the American war. 
That proud monarchy, whoſe dangerous pre- 
ponderance in Europe had fo often compelled 
us to appear in arms, had been gradually loſing 
her aſcendancy, and diſcovered no anxiety to 
regain it. She found that her encouragement 


of American reſiſtance had been puſhed a ſtep 


too far; and that, while ſhe probably meant no 
1 — more 


('® 2 


more than the ruin of a rival, ſhe had intro- 
duced the ſeeds of diſcontent within her own 
boſom, and juſtified the ſpirit of revolution, 
A domeſtic danger, threatening even the ſtabi- 
lity of the Royal power, ſuſpended the progreſs 
of her foreign intrigues. The Auſtrian alliance, 
by which ſhe promiſed herſelf the ſupreme ſway 
in continental affairs, had by no means anſwered 
ſuch expectations. Each of thoſe mighty em- 
Pires, jealous even in their union, had continually 
thwarted the other's operations. Holland and 
Sweden were diſmembered from the Bourbon 
confederacy; and Ruſſia had waited to be driven 
into it by the fatal improvidence of Britiſh 
counſels. In a word, the deplorable condition 
of her finances, the genera] diſtreſs and poverty, 
her navy neglected, and her army altogether 
without diſcipline, rendered the kingdom of 
France, conſidering her as diſpoſed to offenſive 
meaſures, an object of no immediate terror to 

Great Britain. | | 7 
Relieved from our uſual apprehenſions on this 
ſide, the tranquillity of our empire was menaced 
with interruption from no other, The Mini- 
ſter himſelf was not backward in adding the 
ſanction of his authority to the general opinion :— 
when ſuddenly the ſcene ſhifts, and within a few 
months after he had renewed his aſſurances in 
| 1 2 man» 


(1.35) 


a manner more than ordinarily ſolemn, we find 


that he has incurred an expence of about four 
millions for hoſtile preparations, that the greater 
part of our naval force is in commiſſion, the 
army augmenting by new levies, and three bat- 


talions of Guards in daily expectation of embarx 


ing upon foreign ſervice. We enquire the cauſe, 
and are told theſe fact 

That ſince the Miniſter's pacific aſſurances, 
he has informed the country of an outrageous 
inſult offered to the Britiſh flag by Spain. 

- That Spain had agreed to make atonement 
for that inſult, | 

That the Miniſter had cd it, a dec 
inns himſelf ſatisfied. EX 

- That nevertheleſs he had K his pee 
rn for war. And 

That, in this ſecond ſtage of the diſpute, the 
reſt of the maritime powers had come forward, 
after having adjuſted their differences with each 
other, and were arming every ſhip in their re- 
ſpective navies with the greateſt expedition. 

At this place we are naturally led to end aire 
what new object of diſpute can have ariſen be- 
tween Spain and us which can juſtify the hazard 
of a war- what condition we are in to cnforce 


that object how the maritime powers are dif- 


poled: in caſe of a_rupture—and whether it is 
ug e Probable 
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probable that they could have appeared in ſuch 

farce as to make their active co-operation deci- 
ſiye of its event, if this new difficulty _ 
not ariſen ? | 

In the rational anſwer to theſe 18 1 
can ſee no cauſe for exultation to my country. 
But a few months, and the empire of the ſeas 
was our's without diſpute ! Now, if the Miniſter 
is anxious that it ſhould exiſt even in opinion, 
L fear he muſt not riſque the experiment. Un- 
doubtedly, in a moment which demands our ut- 
moſt firmneſs to meet every melancholy poſſibi- 
lity, it were moſt diſheartening to conclude that 
the ſuperiority of the Britiſh power, ſo. exult- 
ingly vaunted, and fo willingly believed, did in 
fact depend upon the continuance of peace: but 
the point of moſt importance to aſcertain, be- 
cauſe it's determination muſt decide upon our 
hopes for the public ſafety, is, whether the 
| raſhpeſs and miſconduct of the Britiſh Miniſter 
has not raiſed up and united againſt his country a 
formidable league, that dares to. preſcribe li- 
mits to her power, and reduce the glory of her 
name ? 

It is not wonderful that all ranks of men 
ſhould look forward with an anxious impatience 
to the moment that muſt reſolve this doubt. 
The meeting of hs therefore, on the 


: 


6 1 


25th, deſerves to be conſidered as an event of 
no common intereſt. We cannot ſuppoſe that 


an Aſſembly, ſo recently ſprung from the maſs 
of their fellow- citizens, will commence the ex- 
erciſe of their truſt by the impoſition of new 
burthens, before they ſatisfy themſelves very 
minutely with regard to the exigency of the 
public ſervice, and the general ſtate of our af- 


fairs. In my mind there is ſomething very auf- 


picious to the public good in the circumſtances 
Which, it is well known, has occaſioned their 
meeting before Chriſtmas. The granting of 
money to a Minifter has become ſo much a 
matter of courſe, that it begins to be conſidered 
rather as the diſcharge of a duty than the exer- 
ciſe of one of the deareſt privileges of the 
Lower Houſe. As long as Parliament is not 
denied its particular franchiſes and diſtinctions; 
as long as it's members are permitted the plea- 
ſures of debating, and dividing, and enjoy 
every flattering ſolemnity of the legiſlative 
character, no further enquiries are made—the 
ends of the conſtitution ſeem to be ſufficiently 
anſwered. Any occurrence, therefore, which 
can rouſe them to a conſciouſneſs of their own. 
importance; which can force upon their under - 
ſtandings a direct and operative proof that Go- 


vernment, after all its procraſtination, muſt . 


come 
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8 3} 
come at laſt to Parliament for effectual fippott,: 
is no longer a matter of indifference to the re- 
maining ' friends of that ancient inſtitution; 
Had they, indeed, been called together in the 
expected ſeaſon, when the Miniſter had ex- 
pended the firſt million, and found that other 
millions were neceſſary, all he aſked would 
probably have been granted him with little 
heſitation or enquiry. They would have felt 
nothing in the demand to diſtinguiſh them 
from the beſt or the worſt of their predeceſſors. 
But it is the deſperate meaſure of plunging the 
country into a war, without giving them the 
remoteſt information as to it's motives, the dar- 
ing attempt to hurry the operations of the exe- 
cutive power beyond the reach of their controul- 
ing voice, and the partial failure in that attempt, 
by the want of nerves in his coadjutors; (I mean 
the Directors of the Bank of England) that 
conſtitutes the eſſential difference, and viſibly 
denotes the novelty of a ſituation of which we 
cannot doubt but that _ will 44 be- 
nefit. 

To the wiſdom and integrity of our Age 
ſentatives, therefore, we muſt truſt for relief 
from the irkſome ſuſpence of the preſent hour. 
In the mean time, as far as we have lights to 


** our reſearches, we ſhall not find them un- 
rn 


CF 3 
profitably thrown away in a retroſpective view 
of the conduct of Miniſters on this ' buſineſs, 
Purſuing it with candour and preciſion, we ſhall 
arrive at the diſcovery of many. latent. paradoxes 
which have baffled for a long time the utmoſt 
ingenuity of ſpeculation ;—we ſhall gain ſome 
determinate knowledge of the real value of a 
character, an appeal to which was uſed to charm 
the fierceſt debate, and ſuſpend the operation of 
human reaſon. By inveſtigating the means 
which have been taken to involve us in this un- 
happy quarrel, we ſhall judge of the probability 
of our _ eſcaping from it with ſucceſs. ; They 
who feed the conſumption of war with the hard 
earnings of a patient and deluded induſtry, muſt 
naturally -wiſh to be made acquainted with the 
pretenſions of him that is to conduct it. 
Miotives of no perſonal nature will direct our 


ſteps: his young companions might exhauſt the 


efforts of an heedleſs partiality, unmoleſted, in 
his ſervice; or he might enjoy if that could 
pleaſe him the praiſe of thoſe experienced pa- 
negy riſts who ſeldom find any thing to blame in 


the conduct of a Firſt Lord of the Treaſury: for 


whether he can ſupport the title of a wiſe nego- 
ciator, a ſpirited aſſertor of the rights and dignity 
of the Britiſh empire, is a matter of little mo- 
Ment, otherwiſe than as it may become a ſanc- 

h go tion 
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gion for meaſures eventually the moſt calamitous 
that can be purſued in the preſent poſture of our 
affairs. To that invidious, untaſteful, and de- 
trecting ſyſtem, whoſe only purpoſe is the ſoli- 
tary cenſure of an individual, I am perſuaded 
that no man, however violent his animoſities, 
however decided his preference of particular per- 
ſons, can, in the preſent ſituation of parties, 
have the remoteſt temptation. Leaſt of all would 
it be of ſervice to the Oppoſition, Their exile 
from ſituations to which from talents, from 
public ſervices, from hardy conſiſtency of prin- 
eiple, they have ſome pretenſions, depends on 
circumſtances which have very little to do 
with the character of their opponents. Be- 
fore: they can hope for favour, they muſt either 
$* ceaſe to be, or content themſelves to be © on 
* this fide nothing.” They muft renounce the 
avowal of all fixed principle of public conduct; 
—they muſt baniſh union from their objects, 
and friendſhip: from their political habits. 

For one I can anſwer, that a better motive 
has produced the following ſpeculations: and if 
deciſion be the purpoſe of enquiry—if the aſſer- 
tion of what we believe to be juſt, ſnall be taken 
to involve (as J am apt to think it does) much of 
the active duty of a citizen, as well as his un- 
doubted right I can deem no apology neceſ- 

ſary 


4: D 

ſiry for expreſſing with all decent freedom my 
ſentiments on the ſabje& of Mr. Pitt's firſt ne- 
gotiation with the Court of Spain: for con- 
demning it, as diſgraced by the moſt clumſy 
errors, directed by a pitiable want of capacity, 
and diſreputably fluctuating between the ex- 
tremes of anger and timidity; as totally failing 
in its promiſed object, as calculated to provoke 
an extenſive war, new In it's principle, and un- 
known to the policy of Great Britain; as dero- 
gatory to the King's honour, and detrimental to 
the intereſts of his people. 
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September 10, 1720. 

IN the commencement of this diſpute the line 
of conduct to be adopted by Great Britain was 
obvious, ſimple, and indiſpenſable. The ſuh- 
jects of Spain having been guilty of various out- 
rages againſt thoſe of England in time of pro- 
found peace, it was the duty of him to whom 
the defence of our national rights is entruſted, 
to obtain from his Catholic Majeſty the only 
ſuitable reparation for thoſe outrages, namely, a 
diſavowal of the acts in the face of Europe, and 
indemnification to the individuals injured: by 
them. 1 R | 
e . To 
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the ſtatement of only one circumſtance that could 


t 0 | 
To carry this into effect, which ſeemed to be the 


object of his Majeſty's meſſage to Parliament on 
the 5th of May, the reſources of this great country 
were called forth, the abſolute and uncontrouled 
diſpoſal of them put into the Miniſter's hands, 
without one invidious comment from any part 
of the Houſe on the tranſaction itſelf, and: with 


be deemed hoſtile to him, namely, that having 
been in poſſeſſion of the principal facts relative 
to the Spaniſh claims ſo early as the 10th of 
February, by a meſſage from the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador, he did not act juſtly towards the coun- 
try, by holding forth to it the proſpect of unin- 
terrupted peace on the 19th of April, the day 
on which he opened the Budget. 

With the immenſe power that he was enabled 
to exert, in what method did he proceed? 

| Inſtead of inſiſting upon |. diſavowal of the 
acts in plain terms, he began a complicated ne- 
gotiation, diſtinguiſhing between the inſult and 
the right to commit itz and thus precluded him- 
ſelf, in the outſet, from obtaining a diſavowal, 
which was an eſſential part of the only poſſible 
atonement the Court of Spain could offer to the 


; inſulted dignity of the Briciſh flag. 


For his Catholic Majeſty could not have dif- 
avowed the outrages committed by his ſubjects, 
bearing 


V 
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bearing his commiſſion, without acknowledging 
that they would have no pretence to commit 
ſuch acts hereafter. If the diſplay of the Britiſh 
power was neceſſary to compel him into any 
apology, I maintain that we ſhould have in- 
ſiſted upon an uſeful apology ; thus, while we 
had the power in our hands, and were clearly 
acting on the defenſive, to have put a ſtop to 
the ſource of future indignities. Inſtead of 
which, we have no longer an equal degree of 
power in our hands, and the ground of the dif- 
pute being changed fince Mr, Pitt's acceptance 
of a ſuppoſed apology from the Court of Spain, 
our hoſtile preparations are no longer for defen- 
ſive purpoſes. 

All this proceeds from an attempt to ſeparate 
two queſtions which are in themſelves inſepara- 
ble, and to maintain a fanciful, academical diſ- 
tinction between the honour and the rights of a 
nation, While Mr. Pitt was indulging himſelf 
in eſtabliſhing this point, Spain was claiming the 
ſtipulations of the Family Compact, Spain was 
ſeeking other alliances zbroughout Europe, Spain 


was negotiating a peace between Ruſſia and 


Sweden, 


* Vide the memorial preſented to Monſ. de Montmorin, 
at Paris, by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, and afterwards laid 
before the National Aſſembly. | 


C2 No, III. 
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No. III. 
September 11, 1790. 

THE . error of dividing the point of 
honour from the right, pervades and betrays it- 
ſelf throughout the whole negotiation. 

As a neceſſary conſequence of his own princi- 
ples, the Miniſter is compelled one day to declare 
himſelf ſatisfied with what he has obtained from 
the Court of Spain; while the dread of exhibit- 
ing himſelf to the ridicule and contempt of 
Europe obljges him to prove, the next, that he 
does not conſider it as apivering the * of 
his mighty armaments, 

His conduct in this reſpe& is not to be miſ- 
pnderſtood. The point. of honour adjuſted, as 
he acknowledges it to be, to the complete ſatis- 
faction of his Britannic Majeſty, what object of 
hoſtile preparation would remain ? 

Whatever that object, in fact, may be, whe, 
ther a further atonement, or a commercial treaty, 
or the diſſolution of the political treaties of 
Spain with other nations, or (to ſpeak ingenu- 
ppſly) plain, honeſt plunder, there yet remains, in 
Mr. Pitt's conception, a ſufficient one to demand 
the utmoſt reſources of his exhauſted country, 
and to juſtify the riſque of provoking one of 
the moſt bloody wars, as it will be found ſhould 


i 


1 
it ever break out, that ever deſolated the human 
ſpecies. . „ 

The Miniſter's conduct proves further, that, 
previous to his acceptance of the Spaniſh Decla- 
ration, he never intended to be ſatisfied with it, 
but that he was determined to inſiſt on more. 
With this reſolution, how could he let paſs the 
fair and proper moment of demanding a diſ- 
avowal, which, whether ſufficient or not, muſt 
be acknowledged a neceſſary and indiſpenſable 
part of the ſatisfaction? If it be ſaid he could 
not infiſt on a diſavowal without involving in 
ſome degree the queſtion of right, which he 
meant to keep diſtinct from that of ſatisfaction, 
I anſwer, that he is now contending for the queſ- 
tion of right, and not negotiating it; and that 
the juſtice and expediency of contending for it 
being once admitted, it was very unlike a ſtateſ- 
man in him firſt to create two conteſts inſtead . 
of one, and ſecondly to finiſh and put wholly 
out of the queſtion that in which he was moſt 
evidently right, on every principle which go- 
verns the law of nations, for the ſake of clearing 
his way to the other, which is of a very different 
complexion indeed, when conſidered on the 
principles of immutable juſtice, or on thoſe of a 
wiſe and conſiderate policy. 

But a diſavowal muſt come at ſome period or 


other, 


(14) 


other, or elſe the ſatisfaction is incomplete, If 
it is to be delayed until the queſtion of right is 
decided, ſo far from having ſucceeded in the 
favourite object of eſtabliſhing his diſtinction, 
Mr, Pitt has involved the two queſtions moſt 
inextricably, by making the completion of the 
fatisfaction depend upon the event of the . 
negotiation, | | 

Every ſtep he takes not only evinces his er- 
ror, but his conſciouſneſs of it, He tells the 
world that he is ſatisfied, and his armaments 
continue with increaſed activity. To be con- 
ſiſtent with the principle laid down by himſelf, 
he was obliged to acknowledge ſatisfaction with 
an atonement which his conduct every hour 
avows to be incomplete. 


No, IV. 

| | September 13, 1790- 

IN whatever manner the preſent difference 
with Spain may terminate, two things are cer- 
tain; the firſt, that nothing further is expected 
from her on the ground of ſatisfaction for the 
inſults ſhe has offered to the Britiſh flag; - the 
ſecond (an object of remoter enquiry), that her 
political union with the new kingdom of France 


is rivetted and confirmed for ever, 
That 


= We WT 


er 


C ug 
That no further ſatisfaction is expected, is 


evident from the declarations exchanged between 


the two countries. Mr. Pitt has cloſed the 
queſtion, He has ſuffered the moment to elapſe, 
in which he could have demanded a complete 
ſatisfaction with juſtice, and obtained it with 
conſiderably leſs difficulty than he will meet 
with at preſent. 

I ſay, 4 than he will meet with at prefent,” 
becauſe, ſuch is the abſurd conſequence of his 
diſtinction between honour and right, that he is 
now, to all intents and purpoſes, ſtruggling for 
the effential parts of the ſatisfaction, and for 
a point which, connected with the acknow- 
ledgment he has obtained, would have rendered 
it, as far as it went, complete. Common ſenſe, 
had he condeſcended to follow its dictates, 
would have pointed out to him the neceſſity of 


making this point a part of the ſatisfaction indif. 


penſably involved in the queſtion of honour. 
As it ſtands at preſent, the ſettlement of the 
queſtion of right, whenever produced, can only 
extend its operation to the ſource of future in- 
dignities. It can have no retroſpective refer- 
ence; and the ſtain on the Britiſh flag muſt 
continue to diſcolour it for ever. 

To have avoided theſe perplexities, which riſe 
up on every fide to thwart his progreſs, nothing 
63 more 


_ 
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more was neceſſary than to have held a plain 
and proper language in the outſet. To have ſaid 
to the Court of Spain You have made your 
pretended right a ground for various acts of 
violence. and injuſtice againſt Great Britain, 
contrary to the laws of nations, and the common 
privileges of man. You compel us, therefore, 
to bring the right ſo claimed, and abuſed by you, 
if it be your's, into ſerious inveſtigation; and 
we will not be ſatisfied for the outrages you have 
already committed againſt us, until we have aſ- 
certained of what nature that right can be which 
is thus alledged in. defence of ſuch. unprece- 
dented violence.“ This had been the language 
of juſtice ; and if the conſequence. had been im- 
mediate hoſtility, the calamities of war had been 
on the head of him who provoked it, by obſti- 
nately aſſerting the contrary principles. The 
war on the part of Spain would have been conſi- 
dered as offenſive, not only againſt Great Britain, 
but againſt human nature itſelf, 


No. V. 
September 14, 1790. 
| THE advantage which our Miniſter's prin- 
* of negotiating has given to the Spaniſh 
Cabinet, is of a double nature. The firſt relates 
to 


RE on). 


al be nf cn hich che war Gf eb mould, 
er den en of boy ene en 
0 mgin rained 3.7 ve Jeon”, fla i: Job he p. 9 7 
creaſe abiliry of Spain 12d rern en 
to the ſituation the waz in two months earlier... 
Having accepted with, {p mych .cagerheſs the 
ſort of apology which Spain thought! it expedir 
ent to offer, the Britiſh. Miniſter unequivocal) y.. 


acknowledges thus much that whatever cayſe... - 


of difference may continue to ſubſiſt between the. 
two countries, Great Britain has; no her, 


CAUSE OF COMPLAINT againſt Spain. 1 

Many wars haye happened.. in, which it _— 
been difficult to ſtate which country was. the. 
original aggreſſor; bur if there be one method 
of clearing up ſuch a difficulty, more eaſj than. | 
another, or indeed of obyiating the exiſtence. f 
it, Mr, Pitt has taken that method in the preſent 
diſpute 3 for the eſſential point of all, in deter- 
mining the Agreſion, is unqueſtionably the de- | 
gree of juſt complaint which may be found to 
exiſt between the two nations. Cauſes of com- 
plaint are various. That ſtated againſt Spain 
was the commiſſion of certain acts of violence 
againſt Britiſh ſubjects. Not the right ſhe has 
claimed to the excluſive ſettlement of Nootka ,, 
Sound, but the a#s by which, the aſſerted. it. A 
| The complaint, therefore, being done away by 
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the acceptance of the Spaniſh Monarch's decla- 
ration, the ground of the diſpute is conſequently 
changed : the principle on which i it began i is in- 
verted; and from that inſtant we came. to the 
great queſtion, unencumbered with any colla- 
teral matters, either in regard to the neceſſity 
of upholding the honour of the Britiſh flag, or 
any cauſe of complaint on the part of this coun- 
try againſt Spain—wherher, i in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of Great Britain, it is a wiſe meaſure to go 
to war with half Europe for the 175 trade of 
Nootka Sound ? 5 
If the appeal be now made to the ſword, it 
will be no longer a neceſſary appeal on the part 
of Great Britain, becauſe it is no longer defen- 
ſive. He muſt be a very convenient interpreter 
of the laws of nations that can ſtate a caſe of de- 
fenſive war, 'n which the country that pretends 
to be de ending, attacks another, againſt which 
ſhe has ſolem y acknowledged that there exiſts 
20 cauſe of comp aint; that ſuch has been atoned 
for by ſatisfaction and fubmiſſion, n 


* — ; 


No. VI. | | 0 l 
| September 16. 1790. 
THE ſerghd advantage which has been given. . 
to Spain by Mr. Pitt's ſyſtem of negotiating, is 


N 


* 3 


1 14 holz. N oval bios ere s 
that whi ch afiſe ſes from her jncreaſed power to 


carry, on a war, hege et, i it ſhall ſvit her Cabinet 
to drive Mr. Pitt i into a declaration of i it. How 
much better prepared! is ſhe for ſuch a ſituation 
at n moment, than the was two months ear- 
lier 


I take Ps period of two months rather chan 
any other Sip this reaſon—Spain having had a 
conſiderable naval force ready for ſea, either be- 
fore Mr, Pitt knew it, or before he knew what 
to think of it, we * in fairneſs allow that 
ſome. ti time was neceſſary to put Great Britain 
into a poſture of defence. The wiſh and the 
duty of Admiaiſtration pointed out to them the 
neceſſity of immediately aſſembling a force ſuffi- 
cient to oppoſe to that which Spain had in rea- 
dineſs to ſupport her pretenſions and her out- 
rages. Thirty ſail of line of battle ſhips was 
the utmoſt force which that country could ſend 
upon the ſeas the latter end of July, Thirty 
fail of line of battle ſhips, ſuppoſed by miniſte- 
rial ſtatements to be better manned, better ap- 
pointed, and in all reſpects fitter for actual ſer- 
vice, were then ready to. fail from the ports of 
Britain, If I am indulging a too ſanguine ex- 
| pectation i in taking i it, for granted, that, had the 
two fleets met, a blow muſt have been given to 
the Spaniſh marine, by which her immediate 


D 2 exertions 
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exertions would have been crippled, and her re- 


covering, for a long period, extremely doubtful, 


I muſt blame the Miniſter and his friends for 
having held out ſuch hopes to me in common 
wich the reſt of my country men. 


The blow was not ſtruck. Mr. Pitt was en- 
gaged in a deep diſquiſition on the different 


| ſhades that diſtinguiſh the enour from the rigbt, 
© "and the right from the intereſt of nations. The 


leader of the Britiſh Cabinet was ſubrilizing on 


the ſubtleties of Count de Florida Blanca; J and 

the leader of the Britiſh fleet was puzzling the 

| "heads of his Captains With a new code of meta- 
phyſical ſignals! Conſolatory proſpect to thoſe | 


who conſider the after - reckoning for an idle pa- 
rade of filling the ſeas with ſhips of war, and the 


Saꝛxettes with contracts and bankruptcies! 


But Spain was employed i in the purſuit of great 


and effectual objects. Very early in the conteſt 


ſhe had preſented a requiſition to the French 


8 Miniſters, claiming the ſuccours ſtipulated. by 


her alliance with that couptry. The heſitation 


of F rance, in the firſt inſtance, produced the 


final demand of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador to 
Monſieur de Montmorin, preſented to that Mi- 


niſter ſo early as the 16th of June, and kept 


back from the National Aſſembly until the 1ft 


Kee Auguſt. | Why i it Was kept back until that 


£ time, 


7 Tea 221 ) 
time, the addreſs of the French Cabinet in ſo 


doing and the conſequences, together with the 


curious manner in which -they have made Mr. 


| Pitt cheir dupe, will amply, reward us, for. _ the 


Yi 


trouble. c of a. ſhort  digreſſion. | 
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I᷑ is neceſſary to premiſe one circumſtance 


peculiar to this negotiation, ., From the acciden- 
tal fituation of Fr rance, the ſalutary terror of her 
Miniſters on the ground of reſponſibility, and 
' the determination of the ſubſiſting Legiſlature to 
watch over every tranſaction that may endanger 
the eſtabliſhment of their conſtitution, a number 


of very important ſtate papers have been volun- 
tarily made public by thoſe entruſted with the 
direction of affairs in that country. Theſe. pa- 


pers are publiſhed in the Proces Verbal, which 


anſwers to our Journals of Nee and i is of 


| equal authenticity. 


- 
* 


I now proceed to the detail of the manceuvres 
at Paris which led to the Declaration of the Spa- 
niſh Court, ſigned by the Count de F lorida 
| Blanca the 24th of July. | FAR 
| Early in the month of May, the King of 


France addreſſed a letter to the National Aſſem- 


"by, e 1 * the Ciſpute, between England a and 


e S4 . 2442 


* 


BY | bein, 
»£* 51 Ea 2 1 * £ ; ; " 


Spain, the reſpective armaments of the 5 

countries, and the orders that he had given to 
equip a ſquadron of fourteen ſail of the line, and 
to have them in readineſs in the ports of the 
Ocean and the Mediterranean.” He further 
ſays, that theſe ſteps are merely for the ſake of 
prudence and precaution, that he is confident the 
peace between France and Great Britain cannot be 
diſturbed, becauſe his Ambaſſador at the Court of 
London has been told that the only object of theſe 
Preparations is the difference between that Caurt 
and Spain: and that his Britannic Majeſty. de- 
ſires to preſerve the good underſtanding which 
ſubſiſts ſo happily between the two Courts.” 

Alarmed at the contents of this meſſage, but 
ſtill more at the proſpect of being ultimately 
drawn into a war with England without the 
ſmalleſt grounds of immediate diſpute with her, 
the Aſſembly, previous to making any proviſion 
for the expences of this armament, reſolve that 
THE RIGHT OF DECLARING WAR SHALL NOT 
BELONG To THE EXECUTIVE Powe. 

The remonſtrances and requiſitions from the 
| Spabith Ambaſſador, who clearly ſaw the object 
of this decree, were inceſſant from that time for- 
ward; at length he aſks— What France can 
doi in the actual circumſtances of the country, to 
aſſiſt Spain 2? —He ſtates « that the circum- 

ſtances 


( 23 ) 


ſtances of Spain demand a moſt immediate de- 


: termination; that the conduct of France muſt ) 
4 be ſo active, ſo clear, and ſo unequivocal, as to g 
l avoid the ſmalleſt ground for miſtruſt. That 10 
; otherwiſe Spain muſt ſearch for other . alliances l 
: among the other European powers, without ex- , wi 
f cepting any one of thoſe powers with which, in caſe 790 
; of neceſſity, ſhe can form them. That in ſuch an Ut 
: event, his Maſter will pay every, attention that 1 
5 circumſtances will permit him to do, to the reciprocal il 
intereſts of the two countries,” 4 
s This firm and intelligible demand is made on 11 
Z the 18th of June; about three weeks after the It 
National Aſſembly of France had paſſed the de- f ay; 
cree by which they rendered a compliance with 40 
, it impoſſible. But the French Minifter was too wn 
/ much a friend to Spain to preſent ſuch a requi- 1 | 
: ſition at ſuch a moment; he knew, as every Will 
's body who knew France at that period might 15 
X eaſily have perceived, that an immediate diſſalu - Ry 
4 tion of the Family Compact muſt be the conſe- * 
F quence, if thisr aſh demand were inſiſted upon, 1 
before the queſtion between England and Spain ö j 
. ſhould have aſſumed a very different form, and [1 
F before it ſhould be made clear that Spain was | | 
: requiring no more than a compliance with the 0 
F : defenſive clauſes of the treaty. In the diſcuſ- e al 
9 ſion, therefore, between the French Cabinet and bes: 
| Spaniſh 9 
es Wert 
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Spapiſh Miniſter at Paris, which, followed, this. 
ultimate requiſition, it was made a point, that 
the captured vellels ſhould'be firſt reſtored ; that _ 
the "injured parties Son be indemnified, and 
that ſome ſort of an apol ogy thould | be made. to. 
the King of England, for the inſult offered to, 
his flag: the preciſe points which Mr. Pitt thinks 
he has obtained, ſo much to the credit of his 
own incredible exertions, macchleſs ability, mg 
dextrous negotiation! 5 | 

It muſt be obſerved; that this is the official 
language of Monſieur de Montmorin, ſpeaking 
to a controuling Aſſembly to which he was ſe- 
verely reſponſible for his conduct; ; that he, 
therefore, is obliged to give a colour to his offi- 
ciat communications with the Spaniſh Ambaſſa- 
dor, to affect a ſincere deſire for peace, and a 
regard for juſtice, which few men will be ſimple 
enough to believe, was obſerved in their confi- 
dentitt conferetices; J ͤĩ] «qà ITE» 

In purſuance of this wiſe ſyſtem, for the 2 
of wiſdom and dexterity belong to thoſe who 
conducted the effectual negotiation at Paris, 
Monf. de Montmotin delays, as I have obſerved, 8 
the anſwer to this req uiſſtion for ſuccours; con- 
certs with the Spaniſn Ambaſſador a pladſible 
ſtory to tell the National Aſſembly and Mr. 
N Mr: Pitt to d&ctare himſelf moſt per- 


fectly 


( 23 3 

fectly ſatisfied, and not only ſatisfied, but pleaſed 
with it; carries this declaration to the National 
Aſſembly in one hand, and the Spaniſh Ambaſ- 
ſador's requiſition in the other, having firſt 
placed Spain on the defenſive in all future diſ- 
cuſſions with England by perſuading Mr. Pitt 
to give up his complaint; makes the people of 
Paris believe, from Mr. Pitt's own words, that all 
hoſtility is at an end; and then accompliſhes 
his grand object of bringing the National Aſſem- 
bly to a reſolution, which they vote to all ap- 
pearance in the abſtract, of apnuerING ro THE 
DEFENSIVE CLAUSES OF THE  FaniLy CoM- 
PACT | 


No. VIII. 
September 17, 1790. 
SUCH was the manceuvre by which France, 


notwithſtanding her preſent ſituation, and her 


friendly diſpoſitions towards Great Britain, is 
compe!led once more to appear in arms againſt 
her: by which the Britiſh Miniſter, while he was 
_ gaping for diſpatches from Madrid, was entrap- 
ped by the efforts of ſuperior talents, and ma- 
turer artifice at Paris. Nor has Monſ. de 
Montmorin wholly deceived his country, or led 
her into impolitic meaſures. The conduct of 

E - France 
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France is the reſult of a neceſſity impoſed upon 
her by the actual circumſtances of the nego- 
tiation; by Mr, Pitt's diviſion of the two queſ- 
tions, and his making them objects of diſtinct 
arrangement; by his concluding the one before 
he commenced the other; by his declaring him- 
ſelf ſatisfied, and proving that he was not. 
Determining, however, as he did, on this 
ine, it was his buſineſs to follow the ſuggeſtions 
of a more vigorous policy. Conſcious that he 
meant to contend fer both theſe points, he 
ſhould have contended for them at one and the 
ſame time: and if the appeal to force had at 
laft become inevitable, in what a ſuperior ſitu- 
ation would he have ſtood! Spain would not 
then have ſounded with impunity the cry of 
union againſt Great Britain, in every quarter 
of Europe. What power could have declared 
in her favour, ſupporting, ſingle and unaſſiſted 
as ſhe then would have been, a war of rapine 
and violence againſt mankind ? Ruſſia was ſuffi- 
ciently engaged with Sweden, The neutrality 
of Denmark, at that time, ſecured in regard to 
Northern politics, in which ſhe has an immedi- 
ate intereſt, was not likely to give way to the 
remote one of a Spaniſh connection. Portugal 
cannot ſtir, except. in concert with all the naval 
powers of the South. Where then could Spain 


have 


OE 
have found an ally, had ſhe ſearched throughout 
Europe for one, after having failed to arouſe the 


tardy vigilance and deſponding generoſity of the 
French nation ?—Or if France had declared 


openly for her in the early period of this diſ- 
without defence againſt a foreign enemy, and 


of maſſacre and revolt—what—I may fairly 


poſſeſſions at this moment ? 


No. IX. 


September 18, 1790. 

IT is not mively to the Houſe of Bourbon that 
Mr. Pitt was enabled to ſpeak the language of 
firmneſs and of juſtice. The deſtructive principle 
aſſerted during the laſt war by the Naval Powers of 
the North, namely, that neutral bottoms ſhall in 


all caſes make free goods, muſt have periſhed in 
the conflicting intereſts of thoſe who had confe- 
. derated to maintain it. In the midſt of a war 
between the two moſt conſiderable of thoſe 
| Powers; not a war of commerce, but of mu- 
1 tual and deadly animoſity, we might have fairly 
e 


demanded from Sweden, while our alliance was 
E 2 uſeful 


pute, when her Weſt - India iſlands were equilly 
againſt themſelves, exhibiting one general ſcene 


aſk—muſt have been the ſituation of thoſe 
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uſeful to her, a formal dereliction of the neu- 
tral principle. What right have we to demand 
it from her now? And what one ſolitary advan- 
tage is Great Britain to expect as a compenſa- 
tion for having ſacrificed for ever the valuable 
alliance of Ruſſia? Our unhappy Stateſman has 
ſuffered Spain to negociate a peace between theſe 
kingdoms, which reftores that formidable league 
to its firſt conſiſtency } 

Is this the man who holds the balance with a 
firm hand, and calls himſelf the arbiter of Eu- 
rope, while every part of it is filled with nego- 
tiations which he does not knew, and alliances 
ſtart upęvery where againſt his country? Does 
he ſend the Britiſh lion to roar at Reichenbach, 
while her protecting genius on the ocean hides her 
head beneath its waves, and drops the trident 
from her graſp ? He menaced loudly on the 
borders of Bohemia, where the real and ſolid in- 
tereſts of Great Britain never could come in 
queſtion ; he talked with deciſion on the furren- 
der of Belgrade, and reaſoned with niceneſs and 
perſpicacity of the claims of the Imperial allies 
to Choczim and Oczakow, of the fortreſs of Wid- 
din, of the limits of Wallachia, of the Calmucks 
and the Cofſacks, of the Danube, the Dieper, and 
the Dniefter—names equally foreign to Britiſh 
ears and Britiſh intereſts ; he pledged his coun- 


try 


( 29 ) 
try to his land ally the King of Pruſſia, that Leo. 
pold ſhouldnat gain a foot of territory on the ſide 
of the Auta; but his cheek grew pale at the ſound 
of a French armament at Breſt, which his firm- 
neſs might have prevented, and his imbecility 
has ſince provoked, 

The aſpect of affairs is indeed th chan- 
ged. The firſt ſhot that is fired againſt Spain, 
is equally ſo againſt France; and poſſibly againſt 
the ſame Northern confederacy which, during 
the laſt war, was ſo formidable and fatal to 


Great Britain, The firſt ſhot that had been 


fired in June, July, or the beginning of Auguſt, 

muſt have torn aſunder the ties of the Family 
Compact, and, if not wholly annihilated the 
Northern union, fuſpended its{ operation during 
the courſe of the war. France would have been 
then compelled to anfwer the requiſition of 
Spain, not only before the country was ready to 
adopt her cauſe, but while hoſtilities were actu- 


ally going forward: her declaration of ſupport 


would then have been a declaration of war, in 
which ſhe could not have mixed without calling 


. down an inſtantaneous miſchief upon her head ; 


now, ſhe has the hopes that her powerful me- 
diation may prevent a war; now, her declara- 


tion of ſupport is not ſuch an act of hoſtility as 


can juſtify an act of immediate retribution on 


the 
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the part of this country; now ſhe is pledged to 
the performance of engagements moſt ſolemnly 
Entered into by her for the defence of Spain, at a 
period in which the queſtion came before her di- 
veſted of thoſe circumſtances, as well of in- 


Juſtice on the part of Spain, as of immediate 
—_—_ to herſelf. 


No. X. 


September 20, 1790. 
THE preceding papers, I truſt, have made it 
ſufficiently evident, not only that Spain is rea- 
dy to meet the conteſt, if ſuch muſt be the reſult 
of our negotiations, with an infinitely more for- 
midable force than ſne could by any means have 
oppoſed to us in the beginning of this diſpute, 
but that her being ſo is ſolely imputable to the 
multiplied miſtakes, and the ſcarcely credible in- 
capacity of Mr. Pitt. Such, indeed, is the ſtrength 
of the confederacy, at the head of which, even 
if the diſpute were immediately to finiſh, Spain 
will ſtand, that I much doubt whether any poſ- 
ſible ſettlement we can come to in regard to the 
fur trade of Nootka Sound, including even the 
reimburſement of our expences, can produce 
political advantages ſufficient to balance it. 


1 ſhall 


Can) 


I ſhall now proceed to that point which it 
ſeems is, after all, to conſtitute the Miniſter's 
principal defence. The honour of the Britiſh 
flag is abandoned :—he diſcovers, at the very 


ſound, that he has not wholly forgot to bluſh./ 


The policy of fighting for the cat - ſcins of 
Nootka, the juſtice of precipitating his taxed 
country into a war, the character of which 
throughout Europe would be A war or pi- 
RATES: TO PROTECT SMUGGLERS, is Wholly 
abandoned alſo. Profound and extenſive views, 
far beyond the vulgar ſimplicity of other Mini- 
ſters, are aſcribed ro the enlightened mind of 
Mr. Pitt :—the Southern whale - fiſhery, that 
ſource of inexhauſtible proſperity to the com- 
merce and navigation of Great Britain, is now 
affirmed to be the material point in the diſpute, 
and the true juſtification for our immenſe and 
profitleſs exertions. 

It comes not within the plan of diſcuſton 
which I have propoſed to myſelf, to argue from 
any premiſes but from ſuch as are eſtabliſhed, 
evident, and in the full poſſeſſion of the public, 
What I have to obſerve, therefore, in regard to 
the Southern whale fiſhery, ſhall be confined 
ſimply to certain facts which have long been 
known; and which indeed their notoriety would 
render it unneceſſary to revert to, if there was 
any 


125 


thing like ſenſe or conſiſtency in the reaſoning 
that would exculpate the Miniſter on this ground. 
On any other than theſe facts, I mall wholly 
avoid to comment; as it is but fair to ſay, in 
the preſent ſtate of the pending negotiation, 
that, conſidered by itſelf, it may deſerve. much 
praiſe or much blame z while of the negotiation 
that is concluded, and now before the public, I 
repeat the opinion—already impreſſed, I am 
perſuaded, on the minds of all thinking men 
namely, that from the beginning to the end it is 
a bad firſt eſſay of a youthful negotiator, whoſe 
talents, however dazzling in their kind, are not 
tho which qualify him for the arduous walk of 
foreign politics, and who 1s obliged to learn bu- 
fineſs by experiments of which the deareſt inte- 


reſts of his country are alternately the ſubject 
and the ſport. 


No. XI. 
September TH 2790 
1 SH ALL now ſtate my reaſons for thinking 
the Southern whale fiſhery, on the renuncia- 
tion of which, as an excluſive claim, Mr. Pitt 
is cunningly laying a foundation for much tri- 
umph, to be by no means the leading difficulty 
; in 


4 33 ) 
in the negotiation now pending with the Court 


of Spain. 


It is an admitted fact, in the firſt place, that 
the ſubjects of Great Britain have never been in- 
terrupted, or menaced with interruption, in the 
exerciſe of this employment. | 

In the next, the manner in which the claim i is 


advanced, on the part of Spain, ſhews evident- 


ly that it is thrown in as a mere make-weight to 
the reſt of her complaint. Important as it is, 
Spain certainly does not think her pretenſions ſa 
clear as to bear the being put forward alone, and 
without the aſſiſtance of other matters. Juſt as 
any individual, when called upon to ſtate his 
cauſes of grievance againſt another, would not 
only ſtate all he knew, but probably ſomething 


more than he knew. His Majeſty's Meſſage to 


Parliament on the 5th of May, will illuſtrate 
this obſervation. ** The capture of one of theſe 
e veſſels had before been notified by the Am- 
e baſſador of his Catholic Majeſty, by order of 
« his Court; [We ſince have obtained the 
date of this notification, viz. the 1ioth of Fe- 
bruary.] © who at the ſame time deſired that 
e meaſures might be taken for preventing his 
** Majeſty's ſubjects from frequenting thoſe 
„ coaſts, which were alledged to have been 
* previouſly occupied and frequented by the ſub. 
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( 34 ) 

> jets of Spain. Complaints. were alſo made of 
&« the Fiſheries carried on by his Majeſty's ſub- 
c jefrs in the ſeas adjoining to the Spaniſh conti- 
de nent, as being contrary to the Rights of the Crown 
* of Spain.” This is all his Majeſty's Meſſage 
contains upon the ſubject, and the opinion his 
Majeſty's Miniſters entertained of the degree 
of obſtinacy with which Spain intended to con- 
teſt the point with us, and adhere to the exclu- 
five claim of fiſhery, is beſt evinced by their tak- 
ing no further notice of it in any other part of 
the Meſſage; the purport of which is 10 com- 
Plain of the ads of violence, and to defire that Par- 
liament would enable his Majeſty to take ſuch 
meaſures as might be eventually neceflary to 
fupport the honour of his Crown. The Southern 
whale fiſhery, however important in itſelf, forms 
but a very inferior part of the difpute then ſub- 
ſiſting between the two Courts. The principle 
too, on which it forms any part of it, admits of 
accommodation more eaſily than any other, be- 
cauſe the feizure of the ſhips at Nootka is 
grounded on an affertion of prior occupancy (a 
principle contended for on our part), whereas 
the complaint in regard to the fiſheries, Nightly 
as it is urged; is diminiſhed to a (till Jeſs. conſt- 
derable point of difference, when the nature of 
ſuch a right, and the ee of poſſeſſion and. 
. © Occupancy 


Can 2 


occupancy of which it is capable, come to be 
conlidered, The meaſures, which may eventually 
become neceſſary, relate therefore to the point of 
full and adequate ſatisfaftion, which his Majeſty 
_ ſays, in his Meſſage, he has directed bis * 
at Madrid to demand. 


No. XII. 

| September 24, 1790. 

IN confirmation of my former reaſoning, I 
ſhall beg to repeat, and inſiſt upon the circum- 
ſtance, that this fiſhery, ſtated by Mr. Pitt in 
his Budget to be the ſource of ſuch infinite im- 
portance to the commercial and maritime inte- 
reſts of the country, never experienced any hoſ- 
tile interruption on the part of Spain; diſpoſed, 
as from recent examples it appears that ſhe was, 
not very quietly to put up with any direct inva- 
ſion of her rights. Compare her conduct in 
this inſtance with the line ſhe purſued at Nootka. 
In the ſeas adjoining the Spaniſh continent ſhe has 
ſuffered a fiſhery to be eſtabliſhed by Britiſh ſub- 
jets, and gradually to increaſe ia a proportion 
ſo formidable, as in a few years to become a part 
of the permanent wealth of the country. At Nootka 
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(20-3 
ſhe ſeized and confiſcated the property, and im- 
priſoned the ſettlers, the very firſt moment ſhe 
found any there. What ſtronger evidence' can 
exiſt of the opinion entertained by Spain in re- 
ſpect to the validity of her pretenſions, and 
which of the two ſhe deemed indefenſible? 

But if any thing further were wanting to ren- 
der this reaſoning concluſive, we may look for 
it in Mr. Pirt's own words the day of the de- 
bate on his Majeſty's Meſſage : words, not ca- 
ſually and unguardedly thrown out, extorted from 
him in the acrimony of debate, but earneſtly 
pronounced at the moment of his utmoſt need, 
relied on by him as his fole defence againſt the 
attack which he had provoked, by having ſtated 
the probability of peace on the Budget-day, 
when he was ſuppoſed to have known that hoſ- 
tile claims had been advanced, and hoſtile acts 
committed. 

** The Right Hon. Gentleman,“ ſaid he, 
(ſpeaking of Mr. Fox) © is miſtaken in his 
<« ſtatement of the circumſtances to which he 
«* refers. The'Right Hon. Gentleman ſays, Ve 
«knew every thing when the Budget was opened that 
<« we know now. The caſe is directly the re- 
* verſe. We knew nothing of the facts in queſ- 
ee tion, except what we knew FROM THE CoM- 
Fc MVNICATION OF THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR, 


which 


T a7) 
„ which was extremely vague, and related only 
eto the capture of one of the veſſels, and that 
e without the particulars.” 

Was it the know ledge of theſe particulars that 
made the mighty difference? —Did the communi- 
cation of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador inform Mr. Pitt 
of nothing elſe that was likely to produce a 
war? Admitting the facts (which, except for 
the ſake of argument, I am by no means dil- 
poſed to do), namely, that until the arrival of 
Captain Mears's Memorial, he knew not of 
thoſe acts of outrage and injuſtice which com- 
pelled him fince to ſeek reparation at the point 
of the ſword, he knew poſitively the claim of 
Spain, ſuch as it was, to the Southern whale 
fiſhery. That we have from the King's Meſſage. 
But was the ſort of claim then advanced, and 
the manner in which it is ſpoken of in the Com- 
munication of the Span'ſh Ambaſſador ſo very ſeri- 
ous, as to make Mr. Pitt believe it likely that 
Spain would go to war about it? He himſelf, if 
one can credit a ſingle ſyllable of what he ſays, tells 
us No, and relies upon this negative for his de- 
fence againſt one of the moſt ſerious charges 
ever produced in Parliament againſt a Miniſter. 
Demonſtration itſelf can throw no new light upon 
the ſubject; and I advert to it in an early pe- 
riod, becauſe I know the tricks of this Minſ- 

ſter, 
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ſter, and that his whole conduct in every political 
concern of his life is nothing but a trap for po- 
pularity. To cover the poverty of his meaſures, 
he will arrogate immenſe credit to himſelf, at 
the end of the negotiation, for having ſecured 
to Great Britain what never was ſeriouſly diſpu- 
ted with her; he will boaſt of having ſtrength- 
ened the ſinews of Britiſh commerce and naviga- 
tion by the addition of the Southern whale fiſh- 
ery, with a ſcarcely better right to boaſt of it, 
than if the Newfoundland fiſheries had been ac- 
knowledged to belong to us. When he comes 
to Parliament, as he very poſſibly may, with a 
Convention from Spain in one hand, and his ac- 
counts of four millions expended in the other, 
he will think it a fair anſwer to every poſſible ob- 
jection, to ſay—* Look at my Convention, ac- 
% knowledging your right to fiſh in the Spaniſh 
& ſeas; look at the 3 per cents. at 81.” —Upon 
ſome ſuch empty, ſhallow title, we ſhall ſee pa- 
negyrick exhauſted, extravagance itſelf outſtrip- 
ped, and new terms of adulation invented for the 
glorious Miniſter who will have done all this 
Have done what: Who will have obtained a 
point which he acknowledges not to have been 
ſuch an object of conteſt as to make him appre- 


hend the leaſt chance of a rupture with Spain 


when it was ſtated by her. 
No. XIII. 


( 39 ) 


No. XIII. f 


September 28, 1790. 
TH AT the Family Compact would not have 


been affirmed ; that the Northern Confederacy 
could not have been renewed, if Mr. Pitt had 


finiſhed his diſpute with Spain when he might 


have done it, from the fituation in which ſhe 
ſtood, both in point of right and in point of 
preparation, are facts of which thoſe who at- 
tend to political occurrences cannot entertain a 
doubt. That there is no juſt reaſon to think 
Spain would have continued the diſpute, in a 
ſtate of hoſtility, on the ſubject of the fiſheries, 
muſt be' equally clear to thoſe who have attend- 
ed to the proceedings of Miniſters in this coun- 
try. If, by fair ſtatements from authentic do- 
cuments, I have proved him the egregious dupe 
of a private negotiation at Paris, I hope the 
public will give me credit for having detailed 
that fact, more with a view to the miſchief the 
country will ſuffer by his being ſo, than with 


any deſign injurious to his fame, or DO to 


his-vanity. 
What could have induced him to purſue a 


conduct which involves him, of neceſſity, in ſuch 


A inn of embarraſſinents, were otherwiſe a 
0 . ſpeculation 
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( 49 ) 
ſpeculation of more curioſity than importatice; 
The true and only line ſeemed to obtrude itſelf 
upon the underſtanding, and required a ſpecies 
of addreſs to miſs, rather than to diſcover it. 
His Majeſty of Pruſſia could have given him 
ſome excellent advice on this head. Never 
<* think, he would have ſaid, of giving up your 
s cauſe of complaint !—Nurſe the inſult you have 
© received, encourage the continuance of it while 
« you have any matters to ſettle with the Court 
* of Spain, What did I do, in a ſimilar ſitua- 
„ tion? My ambition and my Miniſters told 
© me, in the year 1787, that I ought to take ad- 
* vantage of the diſtracted ſtate of the Dutch 
* Republic, and, by one bold and ' deciſive 
* ftroke, ſecure my own influence in it for ever. 
* The advice was good, but the execution of it 
difficult. A forcible interference in the do- 
* meſtic politics of an independent ſtate would 
* have alarmed Europe. I ſearched for a pre- 
** tence, and found one at laſt, though it was but 
* ſhallow. —I cauſed my ſiſter to undertake a 
* clandeſtine expedition to the Hague, in the 
* execution of which I knew ſhe would be in- 
„ terrupted. All ſucceeded to my wiſhes. Her 
« perſon was ſeized. I pretended to demand ſa- 
« tisfaction as her brother, while in reality I de- 


** manded the government of the republic, as its 


4 "Ep | « maſter. 
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{a 55 
a maſter. Apologies were 3 me, but 1 


„ would accept none that did not involve the 


ce te- inſtatement of the Stadtholder in all his 
* rights and dignities. I did not timidly ſepa- 


ce rate the queſtion of ſatisfattion for the inſult 
« from the real object of my interference in his 


affairs, but marched my troops to Amſterdam, 


before France could have time to declare her- 


« ſelf. You aſſiſted my views, and ſhould 


“Know better how to deal with the Court LIP 
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No. XIV. 


September 29, 1790. 

' SENTIMENTS ſuch as theſe decided the 
conduct of Frederick William, and inſured his 
ſucceſs. I am far from applauding the crafty 
policy of a tyrant at the head of an hundred 
thouſand men, eager for his prey, and ſearching 


only the pretext to ſeize it: I am far from pro- 


poling the manner in which he coufted an in- 


ſult to the perſon of his liſter, to the imitation of 


the Britiſh Miniſter z but when the Court of 
Spain had actually, and without juſt provoea- 
tion, committed an outrageous inſult towards 
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this country, I affirm that it was an unwiſe con- 
duct in him, and | exemplifies ſomething more 
faulty than a confuſed head, to divide this inſult, 
in. his negotiations, from the right aſſerted by 
Spain to act in the ſame manner whenever the 
occaſion may ſuit her, and acknowledge himſelf 


| perfectly Jati ed before he had obtained any be. 


curity againſt the recommiſſion of it. 
But it is not for the illumined mind of Mr. 
Pitt to bend either to the examples of illuſtrious 


men, or the ſucceſsful practice of his predeceſ- 


ſors. Hitherto, where a Sovereign, the guar- 
dian of his people, has been compelled to de- 
mand reparation for an inſult offered to his ho- 
nour and rights, the, firſt ſtep to ſuch reparation 
has been a formal diſavowal, on the part of the 
adverſe Sovereign, of any authority from him 
to commit the acts complained of. Such was 
obtained from Spain in the affair of Falkland's 
Hands, Her diſavowal was explicit, complete, 
and, as far as it went, ſatisfactory: Whether it 
embraced all the points of complaint then exiſt- 
ing between the two Courts, is foreign to the 
purpoſe. It was the more mortifying to Spaniſh 
arrogance, as the ſeizure of the ſettlement, and 
diſpoſſeſſion of the Britiſh inhabitants, was done 
in a regular hoſtile manner, under all the forms 
of open war in which inferior force ſubmits, 
without 


1 


without diſhonour, to its ſuperior. There, the 
diſavowal contained no oppoſite ſtipulations for 


the right no equivocal explanation of general 
orders no protecting ſalvo for the honour of 


the Spaniſh Monarch. The atonement came in 
the very ſeat of the affront. A particular expedi- 
tion fitted out in the face of Europe, failing 
from a Spaniſh port, commanded by a commiſ- 
ſioned Officer, was ſtigmatized in the face of 
Europe with the names of piracy and plunder 
by its author; and Spain was humbled by the 
ſurrender of her national Wah and of her na- 
tional veracity. | 

I ſhall expoſe the rao contraſt in a * 
remarks on the Declaration and Counter-Decla- 
ration, ſigned by Mr. F —— 1 the 
Count 1 F n Blanca. 


VF * * 


No. XV. 


Otober I, 1790. 
MANY obſervations which apply to the in- 


ſufficiency of the Spaniſh declaration, conſidered 


merely as an apology for the inſult, have neceſſa- 


rily been anticipated in the courſe of theſe pa- 


pers. I the leſs regret my having but a few 
G 2 more 
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more to preſs upen the publie attention, becauſe 
the general opinion of impartial men is already 
formed upan the ſubject, and almoſt as much to 
Mr. Pitt's diſadvantage as his improvident con- 
duct can deſerve. - | 
| Thoſe who examine the political life of this 
Miniſter muſt have remarked, that whenever he 
has a point to carry, or is engaged in any im- 
portant tranſaction, his meaſures gte uſually pre- 
ceded by the diligent circulation of ſome popu- 
lar and lofty ſentiment, which, while it capti- 
vates the public ear, ſerves as a phraſe of union, 
a ſort of watch-word, to thoſe who have the 
taſk of defending and admiring him. Of this 
ſort is the childiſh, unmeaning cry, echoed by 
his partiſans in the Houfe of Commons, and re- 
echoed with a ridiculous induſtry to the people, 
of SATISFACTION PREVIOUS TO DISCUSSION :— 
one of thoſe obſcure combinations of ſound 
which Mr. Pitt never underſtood himſelf, and 
never meant ſhould be underſtood by others. 
For the preſent, however, let us meet him on 
his own ground: let us examine how he has 


conducted himſelf, after eſtabliſhing the princi- 


ple from which he meant to deduce all ſubſe- 
quent proceedings with the Court of Spain, Li- 
beral in our admiſſions, we will agree, firſt, that 
his princlple was intelligible ; fecondly, that it 
was 


Sui g_ IC 


E 


was correct: that the queſtion of honour allow- 
ed itſelf to be ſeparated from the right, and that 
ſatisfaction for the firſt was indiſpenſable before 


the commencement of any enquiry into the ſe- 
cond, g 


It will, I imagine, hardly be diſputed with 
me, that the ſeparation ought, in all its points, 
to have been complete : the ideas on which it was 
founded, diſtin& ; the conſequences, blended in 


no way one with the other. As little will it he 


denied that the ſpecies of ſatisfaction to be re- 
quired by the Britiſh Court ought to have been 
equally clear, definite, and unmired. Poſſeſſing 
ſuch requiſites, it became one of theſe queſtions, 
ſo rarely occurring in politics, which admit of 
no negotiation: effectually ſteering clear of thoſe 
undeciſiye diſtinctions under which one ultimatum 
(as it is called) lingers after the other, and muſt 
inevitably continue to do ſo, unleſs the Miniſter 
departs materially from his firſt ground, and 
quickens the dreaming conferences of Mr, Fitz- 
herbert by reſolutions at home, renouncing that 
inactive ſyſtem to which he bound himſelf when 


he accepted the Declaration I am examining. 


Such were Mr. Pitt's ideas, and ſuch were his 
promiſes. The affront once eſtabliſhed, the ne- 
ceſſity for immediate reparation followed. It is 
with him, therefore, to account to his country, 
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why he admitted this neceſſity to be demurred to 
for three months by the Court of Spain? If, du- 
ring that period, an inveſtigation of facts and of 
right had been going on, with a view to deter- 


mine whether any inſult had been committed or 


not, I ſhould be ſatisfied. But Mr. Pitt denies 
me this. Not one word of the right,” ſays he, 
< previous to the apology !'? Captain Mears's 
Memorial, the document on which the complaint 
of Great Britain for the inſult offered ts ber flag is 
founded, .was in Mr. Pitt's poſſeſſion the 13th 
of April. That complaint, according to Mr. 
Pitt, was ſimple; ſtood entirely on its own 


ground; and was capable of immediate atone- 


ment on the one hand, or of a poſitive denial on 
the other. How is it then, that no ſuch atone- 
ment, or any apology for an atonement (Mr. 
Pitt is fond of diſtinctions), was offered until the 
end of July? I have already ftated the true rea- 
ſon in the ſeventh number of theſe diſcuſſions ; 
and that it was at laſt conceded by Spain at the 
inſtigation of the French Miniſtry, with a view 
to procure the adheſion of the National Aſſem- 
bly of France to the defenſive clauſes of the Fa- 
mily Compact. But under what pretence did 
Mr. Pitt allow the Spaniſh Miniſter. ſo much 


time to deceive him in ?—Was he ignorant what 


to demand by "my of ſatisfaction | ? He will not 


acknow- 


(i 44s ) 
acknowledge it if he was. Did he fairly grant 


the Court of Spain ſo much time to deliberate ? 


Scarcely ſo weak as to grant it them in terms, 
although their conduct demonſtrates that they 
took it. Did he vary in the objects of his de- 
mand, and leave it to his Ambaſſador to make 
them out as well as he could? The plain. truth 
is, that this delicate matter, any negotiation 
about which, according to Mr. Pitt, could not 
be ſuffered without a freſh wound to the dignity 
of the Britiſh nation, was after all ſettled by a 
very long negotiation. * Had it been otherwile, 
the return of his firſt Meſſenger would have been 
deciſive. 

To be commonly conſiſtent with himſelf, it 
was his buſineſs to have admitted but of one ne- 
gotiation, namely, that which was to follow his 
point of honour. But he departs from his plan, 
and his promiſe; and how many more negotia- 
tions we are now to be indulged with, depends 
no longer upon him. | 

I ſhould not have condemned his recantation 
from principles which J think erroneous, if he 
had done the next beſt thing, and, conſent- 
ing to negotiate the affront, had negotiated the 
right at the ſame time. The ſtate of affairs ar 
this moment will ſufficiently evince the degtee of 

I error 
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etror and abſurdity in which the ſepatating theſe 
1 has involved him. 


No. XVI. 


October 4, 1790. 

IN Mr. Pitt's firſt ſpeech, explanatory of his 
Majeſty's Meſſage to Parliament, he declared, 
* that he ſhould conſider no ſatisfaction ade- 
% quate, which did not include the prevention 


te of future inſults from the Spaniards.” From 


this principle it appears that he thought it expe- 


dient to recede; and Mr. Fitzherbert's counter 


declaration announces the direct reverſe, 
For after all that can be ſaid in favour of theſe 
wiſe men, when we come to plain facts, their 
conduct will appear preciſely the ſame as I ori- 
ginally ſtated it. The language of the high con- 
tracling parties is ſimply this :— 

Mr. Pirr. 
564 mall conſider no ſatisfaction adequate that 
« does not preclude future diſputes,” 

KING or SPAIN. 

* Tam ready to reſtore your ſhips, but aſſert 


&« my right to capture as many more as I pleaſe.” 
; Mr, 


=” 
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Mr, Prrr. 5 
« We wil! talk of that afterwards; at pre- 
« ſent I declare myſelf ſatisfied with your pro- 
& miſe.” | 

Here we ſhall obſerve that the ſatisfaction 
which Mr. Pitt propoſed to obtain for us, never 
could in its nature be complete; and for the fol- 
lowing plain reaſons ;— 
_ Firſt—That from the inſtant he eſtabliſhed 
two diſtin& principles for his negotiations, and 
two diftin& periods for commencing and con- 
cluding them, he precluded himſeif from obtain- 
ing from Spain a public di/avewal of the conduct 
of her officers ; that point being, according to 
better opinions, inſeparably connected with that 
of the right to the poſſeſſion of the ſettlement, or 
territory in diſpute. | 

Secondly— That by confining his ideas of 


adequate ſatisfactionꝰ to the precluſion of fu- 


ture diſputes, he abandoned all his claims tore- 
paration for the paſt. For that if the right was 


cours at any time, it clearly was ſo at the com- 


miſſion of the outrages complained of, If, 
therefore, the ſettlement of this point, ſo as only 


to prevent future indignities, was to be put off 


to a ſecond negotiation, and ſatisfaction acknow- 
ledged on our part previous to the commence- 
ment, even, of that ſecond: negotiation, no pro- 
i viſion 


(0 
viſion could be made for the affront under which 


we have been aching ever ſince the ioth of Fe- 


bruary. A diſavowal, indeed, would have cured 


this; but under the preſent circumſtances there 


muſt ever exiſt a chaſm in the proceedings which 


no future arrangement can ſupply. The narrow 


ground taken at firſt by Mr. Pitt was contracted 


ſtill more by the neceſſity under which he placed 


himſelf of accepting a n U N 
according to himſelf. 

But under every admiſſion I can make him, 
the neceſſity of a diſavowal will appear indiſpenſ- 
able. Let it be ſuppoſed that the right to form 
excluſive ſettlements in Nootka Sound belongs 
to Spain, and that this point aſcertained, a rea- 
ſoning man ſhould affirm that we had ſuſtained 
no inſult.— What would Mr. Pitt ſay to this ?— 


No inſult! Are not the circumſtances of ag- 


5 gravation inſults? Is not the impriſonment of 
“ Britiſh ſubjects, and the cruelty exerciſed up- 
on their perſons, an outrage which it becomes 
$ their countrymen to reſent ? I felt it as ſuch, 
and ſo did Parliament; and ſo completely in- 
dependent of the right did I feel it, that I will 
* have ſatisfaction for it, whether the right is in 
me or not. What would be the anſwer ac- 
cording to the dictates of common ſenſe, and the 
practice « of nations? © Whereyer there is an in- 


+ ſult, 


tr 


( 9 ) 
te ſalt; there muſt be a diſavowal on the part of 
« the Sovereign under whoſe authority it appears 
© to have been committed.” I ſhould be glad 
to ſee this principle controverted; 

The neceſſity of a difavowa!, therefore, ap- 
plies to both caſes; with this ſimple difference, 
that if it were the reſult of a negotiation con- 
ducted upon the principles of a well-underſtood 
policy, extenſive in its views, and ſpirited in the 
aſſertion of them, it would go to the extent of 


acknowledging a right in Great Britain to that 


particular ſettlement in Nootka Sound, in the 


poſſeſſion of which they were diſturbed ; and if 


it were the reſult of a negotiation conducted up- 
on the more narrow principles eſtabliſhed by 
Mr. Pitt, a diſavowal would be the firſt ſtep to 


reparation, and part of a neceſſary apology 
from the King of Spain for thoſe indignities 


which, under no poſſible circumſtances, his 
ſubjects can have a right to offer to the Britiſh 
flag. 8 a 
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No. XVII. | 
| October 6, 1790. 


IF the circumſtances of the times, and the 


tranſactions which have led to them, were not of 


$193 - an 
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an importance equal to whatever can happen to 
us within the compaſs of political events, I 


ſhould deem it incumbent upon me to apologize 
to the Public for renewing any demand upon 
their indulgence on points ſo clear, that to be 
proved they require but to be diſcriminated, 
Leſs, however, than a continued, undiſſipated at- 
tention to the method in which Mr. Pitt has 
conducted his negotiation, will not avail, if we 
mean fairly to try him on the principles we con- 
tend to be correct, as well as on thoſe which he 
has eſtabliſhed for himſelf. It is not the inveſ- 
tigation of an hour that can detect the latent intri - 


cacies of a confuſed and contradictory ſyſtem of 


conducting the national affairs. The man who 
limits his obſervations to the general fallacy and 
inexpediency of ſuch a ſyſtem, has a taſk infi- 
nitely lefs difficult, and leſs painful, than he who 
purſues the miſchief from its ſource, through the 
detail of its perplexities, and the diſguſting ſo- 
phiſtry of irs perverſions. But in this period of 
a diſpute, pregnant, as I fear, with every cala- 
mity which can befal a country, the cloſeneſs 
of ſuch an inquiry appears to me indiſpenſable. 
The day approaches in which a Miniſter, who has 
hitherto had no one ſerious difficulty to encounter, 
will find that his ſituation is not ſo totally exempt 

from 


; 03 

from them, but that the good, eaſy people of this 
country, ever ready almoſt to give popularity to 
power, will exact, when they begin to feel, a 
ſevere reſponſibility for the uſe of it. On theſe 
grounds, while the author of important meaſures 
can be produced before he is diſguiſed; before 
the country forgets, in its misfortunes, the true 
cauſe which has led to them; before that cauſe 
is ſheltered under an all-abſorbing INFLU- 
ENCE, which has baffled every popular exer- 
tion, and nearly extirpated all popular principle, 
to point out, and aſcertain him, becomes one of 
the moſt neceſſary acts of public duty. Little 
accuſtomed to deſpair of the natural energy of 
my country, I ſhall ſoon ſee awakened among 
us the ſame generous ardour that unites for the 
common good, and the ſame active, inquiſitive, 
perſevering ſpirit, that eyer Foe mage to weak 
and wicked miniſters. 

The complicated errors of Mr. Pitt have 
placed us in a ſituation fo truly alarming, that I 
muſt profeſs myſelf too much in earneſt to relax 
from the developement of thoſe falſe and fatal 
principles in which they originate z or to defift 
from expoſing ſtill further the triffing inanity of 
a a meaſure that betrays at the ſame time the in- 
nnn of a ſtateſman's mind without his ge- 
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nius, and the minuteneſs of a lawyer's without 


his method. 
Such is the negotiation, the character of which 
we are to look for in the Gazette Extraordinary 


of Auguſt. —This is the document that contains 


the extent, the quality, the ALL in ſhort, of the 
ſatisfaCtion obtained, or at any time to be ob- 


. rained, for the inſults and injuries ſuſtained by 


the King of Great Britain and his ſubjects. 

On the ſide of that inſulted and injured Mo- 
zarch, his Miniſter declares himſelf content with 
the reſtoration of the captured ſhips; and with 
theſe words, the meaning of which ] ſhall ſhortly 
have occaſion to examine, —** His Catholic Ma- 


jeſty is willing to give ſatisfaction for the injury 


of which he has complained, fully perſuaded 
his Britannic Majeſty would act in the ſame 
manner towards the King [of Spain] under ſimi- 
lar circumſtànces.“ 

On the ſide of that Monarch, who is the au- 
thor of a groſs and outrageous inſult, deſcribed 


by Mr. Pitt himſelf in terms of the moſt marked 


atrocity, his Miniſter declares him content to ac- 
knowledge that he is in the wrong, ſubject to the 
deciſion of his aſſerted right, which nothing in 
his declaration, he ſays, ſhall prejudice. He is 


ready alſo to reſtore the captured Britiſh ſhips, 


and 
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and to indemnify the parties for their loſs, as 
foon as they can aſcertain the amount of it, 


No. XVIII, 1 
October 8, 1790. 
WHAT, therefore, has the King of Spain con- 
ceded to Great Britain? Examine his Declara- 
tion under the three heads of — 

1. Atonement to the King for the as 

which he has received. 

2. Reſtoration of the captured at. 

3. Indemnification to the ſufferers for their 

loſſes. 

On the firſt of theſe points it will appear, chat 
the reſervation of right on the part of his Catho- 
lie Majeſty completely vitiates the apologizing 
part of his Declaration, and renders it, as ſuch, 
totally null and nugatory, ab initio. It is a con- 
ditional fatis faction for a formal, deliberate, and 
avowed inſult, Mr. Pitt's very laboured ſepara- 
tion between that which conſtitutes a national in- 
ſult, and that which amounts only to a ſimple 
injury, has'not been overlooked by the King of 
Spain, Accordingly he has adapted his offer of 
ſatisfaction preciſely to © the i jury of which bis 
* Majeſty bas ny 
What 
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What was the exact and ſpecific wrong ſtated 
by him we are not informed by any authentic in- 
ſtrument of his Miniſters ;—we muſt collect it, 
therefore, as we have an undoubted right to do, 


from the paper under conſideration. In this we 


cannot err; for if the matter of complaint be not 
faithfully referred to in the inſtrument which 
profeſſes to be a ſatisfaction for ſuch complaint, 
then is there a radical objection to the whole of 
its contents conſidered under any poſſible point 


of view. 
But if it be faithfully referred to in the King 


of Spain's Declaration, the injury complained of 


will be found to relate fimply to © the capture of 


certain veſſels belonging to his ( Britannic Mee 1 


ſubects in the port of Nootka.” 
Should it be ſaid that his Catholic Majeſty 
thinks otherwiſe, and that his promiſe to reſtore 
the ſhips and indemnity the parties, as a further 
ſatisfaction, neceſſarily ſuppoſes another ſpecies 
of atonement, I anſwer, that from the very terms 
in which he makes the promiſe, the performance 
of it is impoſſible. Were it promiſed for the 
inſult ſo loudly reſounded, then it might be 2 
queſtion, what further atonement would be re- 
quiſite? But promiſed as it is, for the injury of 
which the King has complained, which injury is 
ſpecifically referred to, and deſcribed to be © be 
capture 
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capture of certain veſſels belonging to his ſubjeſts in 


the port of Nootka,” the King of Spain-precludes 
us from advancing any claim independent of 
that which naturally connects itſelf with the in- 
jury, and which will reſolve itſelf at laſt into a 
fatisfa&tion abſolutely pecuniary. 

I confeſs, that theſe diſtinctions are nice, and 
new in the hiſtory of negotiations. But who is 


the author of them? A ſtateſman who has for- 


gotten every thing but that he was once a pleader 
who has involved the great intereſts of nations 
in the ſubtleties, and the delay of a ſuit in Equi- 


ty—ſplitting caſes with the Count de Florida 


Blanca while he was loſing one alliance, render- 
ing another precarious, and raiſing up on all 
ſides a formidable maritime confederacy, againſt 
which Great Britain can be ſucceſsful 1 in no war 
ſhe ever undertakes. 


Noo KI i | 
, TS October 11, 1790. 


THAT the ſatiafaktion offered by Spain is 
conditional on her part, will appear from thoſe 


remarkable words in the Declaration, which Mr. 
Fitzherbert admits without any reſerve, any ex- 
planatory ſentence, or even any notice, Per- 
ſuaded that his Britannic Majeſty would att in the 
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fame manner towards the King under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances.” What is meant by © ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances ?” Clearly, under a ſimilar invaſion 
of the rights of Spain. Now, as Spain has re- 
ſerved her claim to this very right, the ſup- 
poſed invaſion of which conſtitutes the offence for 
which an apology has been demanded from her, 
and as Great Britain has conſented to enter into 
the diſcuſſion of this claim, and abide by the de- 
termination of it, if the fact ſhould eventually 
turn out to be that the ſettlement in diſpute is to 
all intents and purpoſes the property of Spain on 
the principle of prior occupancy, I aſk whether, 
under this admitted reſervation coupled with the 
words extracted from the Declaration, the Spa- 
niſn Monarch will not have good reaſon to expect 
an apology from his Britannic Majeſty for diſ- 


turbing him in his rightful poſſeſſions? That 


am warranted in this concluſion will appear ſtill 
ſurther by the addition of an extract from a do- 
cument which the Miniſters will ſcarcely under- 
value. We know very well that on ſome occa- 
ſions they are not above a communication with 
newſpapers. Perhaps no ſet of men that ever 
held official ſituations have made a more direct 
uſe of thoſe channels of intelligence, whenever 
they have had particular purpoſes to anſwer by 
it. Very ſoon after the Gazette Extraordinary 
| | made 
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made its appearance, two papers, purporting to 
contain the grounds on which the firſt negotia- 
tion was concluded, and the Spaniſh apology 
was promiſed, were laid before the Public 
through the medium of thoſe choſen prints in 
which the- triumphs of the Miniſter commonly 


keep pace with his wiſhes : thence they were 


tranſpoſed into others, and are now 1n univer- 
ial circulation. Theſe curious documents—on 
which I regret my not being able to beſtow the 
particular attention they ſo richly merit—are 
ſigned, the one ALLEynNg FITZHERBERT, ” 
and the other © De FLORIDA Branca.” Of 
their authenticity there is no diſpute. The laſt 
of them contains the three explanatory propo- 
ſitions, under either of which tne King of Spain 
is content to offer ſatisfacton for the injury done 
to the King of Great Britain, From Mr. 
Fitzherbert's diſpatches it appears that he choſe 
the third, which deſerves the more to be tran- 
ſcribed, as it will diſplay in their true colours 
Mr. Pitt's boldneſs, conſiſtency, and regard for the 

inſulted honour of his country. 
3d. The ſaid ſatisfaction will be given, 
% provided it ſhall not be underſtood to follow 
*© as a conſequence that Spain has renounced 
% any of ber rights in this buſineſs, any more 
* than the right which ſhe has to require a ſatiſ- 
| 12 5 faction 


f © ) 


faction equal or equivalent, if it were proved 
in an amicable negotiation that the King is 
& entitled to demand it for the real and actual 
aggreſſion and injury of an u/urpation of Spaniſh 
te territory in contravention of Treaties.” ' 
Under this explanation of the Count de Florida 
Blanca, the apology was accepted; an'apology 
which, when Mr. Pitt meets the Parliament, he 
will no doubt maintain not only to be complete, 
ſatisfactory, and diſtin? from the queſtion of 
right, but to have been extorted from the hum- 
| bled Spaniard Phones to any fort of diſcuſſian 
| whatever ! 


No. XX. 
October 13, 1790. 
WILL it after this be credited: by men. of 
ſenſe, that Mr. Pitt ever did, in fact, commit 
* himſelf to ſuch an hazardous Declaration ?— 
that he ever ſcriouſly had reſolved to conſider all 
ſatisfaftion inadequate "which ſhould not * preclude 
future diſputes? One univerſal murmur on all 
fides ſeems to riſe, as if by common conſent, in 
utter 
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utter denial of its poſſibility, Even thoſe who 
are in the habit of oppoſing the general ſyſtem of 
his Adminiſtration, from a liberal difference of 
political opinion, will perſuade themſelves with 


difficulty that a word ſo looſe could ever have 


paſſed his lips. They will call upon me to 
pardon the defective vigilance of human reaſon ; 
—to allow for the uncertainty of human me- 
mory :—while I ſhall incur the cenſure of his 
friends for uncandidly ſuppreſſing the explana- 
tion, which, without a doubt, he muſt, have 
given. No ſuch thing! In the ſentence I have 
quoted there is no captious diſtortion of his 
words—no-partial remembrance of half an argu- 


ment for the convenience of preſent crimination. 


Hundreds, as well as myſelf, heard the unpropi- 
tious avowal. No hypothetical proviſo—no 
lurking, oracular ambiguity, ſhaded beneath 
the myſterious conſtruction gf a ſentence, will 
open to him a retreat from it: not the laſt hope 
of friendleſs and forlorn duplicity the wonder 
working IF—whoſe more than magic characters 
can invert the order of moral things, and change 
the very nature of truth itſelf. | The diſingenu- 
ous phraſe has but one ſenſe, and in unn, 
to that ſenſe Mr. Pitt has acte. 
Nor would the doubt be leſs of his regis po- 


ſitively inſiſted on —— Previous to diſcuſ- 
ce ion.“ 55 
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« fon.” But I have many grave authorities for 


the truth of this, and in the foremoſt rank of 
them ſtands our moſt inſulted Monarch himſelf, | 


| ſpeaking by his Miniſter's advice. 


In conſequence of this line of communica- 


© tion, (viz. the Spaniſh Miniſter's Memorial 
t of the roth of February), a demand was 
„ inflantly made, by his Majeſty's order, for ade- 
& quate ſatisfaction, and for reſtitution of the 
<«< veſſels previous to ANY other diſcuſſion.” 

In the ſecond, ſtands a ſtateſman ** Zſſer than 
« MACBETH, and greater. — The growing hopes 
of that celebrated faction, the members of which 
decently diſtinguiſh themſelves by the name of 
King*s Friends, in oppoſition to the reſt of the 


King's ſubjects— I mean Mr. William Wyndham 


Grenville; a Miniſter who, in the art of writing 
letters to Lord Mayors, has in no wiſe degene- 
rated from the ſagacity and ſecrecy of his prede- 
ceſſor: the matter of whoſe communications 
forms ſo admirable a relief to the brilliancy of 
his ſtyle, that I imagine, however vain preſump- 
tion might have once looked forward to the mo- 
ment in which it ſhould emulate Lord Sydney 
with ſucceſs, all ſuch idle proſpects muſt be now 
ſunk in eternal night under the aſcending ſtar of 

the preſent Home Secretary of State. 
Pavia him the Firſt Magiſtrateof the firſt com- 
mercial 


( © ?) 


mercial city in the world, and its anxious mer- 
chants, are informed, with an exemplary impa- 
tience, proportioned to the importance: of a 
ſuſpenſe, which, with much miſchief to their in- 
_ tereſts, had fluctuated for nearly ſix months be- 
tween their hopes and their alarms, that the Mi- 
niſters of the two Courts were juſt going to begin 
the diſcuſſion of the matters depending between 
« them.” And in the fulneſs of his heart he 
tells the Lord Mayor that a Gazette Extraordi- 
« nary is to be publiſped, and that his Lordſhip | 
* ſhall have it as ſoon as it is printed.” 

What am I believe under theſe authorities, 
but that, previous to the Declarations, wo 
MATTERS DEPENDING BETWEEN THE TWO 
Cova rs had been diſcuſſed or entered upon? 
that inſtead of interchanging meſſengers by do- 
zens with the Court of Spain between the 1oth 
of February and the 5th of Auguſt, one reſolute 
demand, ſimple, intelligible, unmixed with other 
matters, had been made for inſtant ſatisfaftion ? 
That inſtead of writing bad letters to the Count 
de Florida Blanca, Mr. Fitzherbert from. his ar- 
rival at Madrid had maintained the ſilent reſerve 
of a manly and offended dignity, avoiding even a 
ſecond communication with the Court of that 
Monarch, who had dealt a diſhoneſt blow to his 
Maſter ? Coupled with Mr. Pitt's declaration of 

| what 


( 


| what he meant by © adequate ſatisfaction,“ what 


am I to think of his illuſtrious couſin, who tells 
me that ſatisfaCtion being acknowledged, the Mi- 
niſters of the reſpe&ive Courts were-** thereupon” 
proceeding to diſcuſs the diſputed matters with 


a view to the arrangement which was in future 
to r them? e 


No. XXI. 
| Oftober 15. 1790. 
SHALL itnow be objected to me, in extenua- 


tion of this criminal delay, that to limit the time 


within which ſatisfaction ought to have been ac- 


knowledged, is preſſing Miniſters too hard that 
ſome difficulties muſt have occurred before the 


nature of the propoſed ſatisfaftion could be 


agreed upon, and that for this reaſon it was im- 

poſſible to come at once to a deciſive iſſue? I 
wave all other anſwer (although many occur to 
me) but that which I am enabled to give from 
Mr. Fitzherbert's correſpondence. 


“For the reſt,“ he ſays—* as to the nature of 


e the ſatisfaction which the Court of London re- 


« quires 


( 65 ) 


*© quires on this occaſion, and on which your Ex- 
ce .cellency appeared to deſire ſome explanation, 1 
te have been authoriſed to aſſure you. that if his 
* Catholic Majeſty conſented to cauſe a Declara- 
tion to be given, expreſſing in ſubſtance that 
6 his Majeſty was reſol ved to offer to his Britan- 
nic Majeſty a juſt and adequate ſatis faction for 
the injury done to the honour of his flag, ſuch 
an offer joined to a promiſe of reſtitution of 
<«« the veſſels captured, &c. &c.— ill be regarded 
« by bis Britannic Majeſty as conſtituting in N 
« the ſatisfaction demanded.” 

On what other teſtimony would it be 8 
that any ſet of men, who ever pretended to 
conduct public buſineſs, had ſuffered themſelves 
to be ſo laughed at by thoſe with whom they 
were negotiating, as to admit the demand of an 
explanation on ſuch a propoſition as this? or, 
with ſuch a cauſe as ours then was, to acquieſce 
in the raiſing of ſo poor a difficulty, and in a 
ſyſtem of ſuch undiſguiſed prevarication ? With 


the Britiſh Miniſter, in this inſtance, there could 


be none. He—modeſt negotiator—engages to 
be ſatisfied with a little. Projecit ampullas et ſeſ- 
quipedalia verba—Promiſe that you are ready to 
give ſatisfaction, and that ſhall conſtitute ſatis- 
faction - is the unoffending language of Mr. Pitt 
to the Spaniſh Monarch - to that dark and in- 
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human tyrant who had trampled under his feet 
the deareſt rights of which an Engliſhman can 
boaſt—who had robbed Britiſh ſubjects of their 
property—who had cruelly confined and tortured 
their perſons— acts which, if their own Mo- 
narch had dared to do, —— ho 
did not wait to be aſked for a diſavowal of the 
deed, but inſultingly preſſed forward by his 
Ambaſſador at the Britiſh Court to acknowledge 
and to juſtify it. —Yet this bold and deciſive 
 Miniſter——this deſcendant of the illuſtrious 
CHATHAM—at a ſeaſon of life in which 
every generous ſentiment, in other minds, is 
animated and enterpriſing - this vigorous and 
ſpirited protector of his Sovereign's honour and 
his fellow ſubjects unalienable rights, allows 
ſuch an enemy to hold off from February to 
Auguſt before he ſubſcribes even to the inno- 
cent condition of declaring that he is ready to 

make ſatis faction. 3 | 
Aſtoniſhed almoſt to ſtupefaction at ſuch an 
inſtanceof unexgmpled imbecility, I muſt here 
ſuſpend the progreſs of theſe remarks, to aſk, 
upon what degraded repreſentation of the Britiſh 
character Mr. Pitt can indulge the proſpect of a 
moment's. applauſe ? Does he believe that a 
general political depravity, the peculiar vice of 
his domeſtic adminiſtration, has extended its in- 
fluence 
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fluence to the feelings as well as to the opinions 
of men? Has it been whiſpered to him, The 
blow you ſtruck to the importance of Parlia- 
ment has involved a very natural change in the 
manners of the people. New principles, ſuit- 
able to the ſcenes of which we were then wit- 
neſſes, have grown up with us from that period, 
and prepare us for the approbation of any mea- 
ſures you may purſue. Many of thoſe who 
really loved the Conſtitution ſaw nothing, after 
it, that could intereſt their regard. An accom-' 
modating deſertion of a poſt too difficult for 
their virtue, ſecured the moderate men. They 
ſhrunk back from another ten years trial; from 
a life of perſeverance unſuſtained by hope, and 
of honour that was likely to remain its own re- 
ward. The fixed and unalterable enemies to 
liberty were active in the mean time. A popu- 
lar deluſion had ſanctioned ſome of their princi- 
pless Poſſeſſed of power, they made the reſt 
follow. Violation of the firſt principles of 
election diſcouragement of the popular trial 
by Jury—the freedom of the preſs undermined 
by reſtrictions multiplied almoſt every ſeſfions 
new and arbitrary revenue laws copied from the 
caſt-· off deſpotiſm of French finance—the ex- 
tenſion of the exciſe the army eſtabliſhment 
augmented regularly in time of peace, and its 
oh K 2 force 
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force concentred ſtill more in the executive 
power the public money ſquandered on fortifi. 
cations expreſsly againſt a vote of Parliament 
the prerogative of creating Peers. moſt inde- 
cently bartered with. the marketable power of 
creating Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
and the benches of the Lords filled with your 
college friends, or your college tutors—theſe 
are ſome of the leading meaſures which will im- 
mortalize the ſix firſt years of your Adminiſtra- 
tion. For us, indeed, we complained bur little; 
for the old, ſturdy tngliſh energy, which, ſome 
years earlier, would have made the authors of 
ſuch deeds a memorable example to poſterity, 
periſhed with the dignity of its repreſenting 
body. That lofty popular ſpirit which was 
uſed to circulate from the head to the members, 
to pervade, animate, and vivify the whole frame, 
is become torpid. Diſabled from reſiſtance at 
firſt, we are at length reſigned. From indo- 
lent we are changed to patient. There is | 
_ faſhion even in politics; and while you have 
been. ſucceſſively. deſtroying the vital- principles 
of our conſtitution, while the evidence of every 
day diſcovers fome new impoſition. which had 
been maſked. under the boaſted purity of your 
name, you have not the leſs eſtabliſhed a maxim 
which muſt ſuſtain you in this eventful hour, that 
| « POPU. 
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« POPULARLEY BELONGS NFITHER 
TO-CONDUCT NOR TO.CHARACTER.” 
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No. XXII. 


October 18, 1790. 

YE T even were we thus fallen from the an- 
tient dignity of our public character, ſome ar- 
gument, ſome excuſe for ſuch a conduct would 


ſtill be requiſite. Men retain their habits long 


after they are loſt to principle; and I much 
doubt, even under the laſt of their diſgraces, 
whether the people of England could be eaſily 
perſuaded that they have no buſineſs with, the 
folly or wickedneſs of their Minifters. An 
inſulting filence would not fail to revive in 
them the dear and dangerous memory of their 
former importance. No cautious, Miniſter will 
riſque it. What he cannot deny, he muſt ex- 
plain; what he cannot juſtify, he muſt extenu- 
ate. The darling appeal to his character is 
urged in vain. Driven from one intrenchment to 
the other, he will at laſt reſolve the whole into 


| STATE-SECRECY : However anxious, he may 


deſcribe himſelf, for his private fame, he will 
refer us to the ſuperior neceſlity -of his public 
duty. But if Mr. Pitt poſſeſſed twenty times 
the capacity I am ready to allow him, on the 
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| ſubje& of State-Secrecy he could advance no- 
thing new, nothing that, in the phraſe of a 
man he much reſembles, ** the meaneſt of bis 
predeceſſors has not worn out in THE CAUSE 
before him. 
He has not, however, a friend more Nady to 
applaud the uſeful. ſecrecy of his meaſures than 
I am. Independent of the propriety of putting 
a check to the deſtructive ſpeculations of monied 
men, in times of difficulty and alarm I know of 
how much importance it is to the energy of the 
| executive government, that its deſigns, as well 
2s its deliberations, ſhould be ſedulouſly veiled 
from the public eye. But good policy demands 
that even this claim ſhould have its limits, 
Stretched beyond what reaſon will bear, it will 
fail of its 'beſt purpoſe. In the ſame degree 
that the human mind yields a ready obedience to 
a rational ſyſtem of faith, it turns away with 
diſguſt from bigotry and impoſture. Politicks, 
as well as religion, produce ns men who muſt 
ſubſiſt upon the miſguided paſſions of the vul- 
gar. State-craft, as well as prieſt-craft—the 
mountebank and the monk—even to this day, 
have ſpread the mantle of myſtery and ſuper- 
ſtition over mankind. The agents of the one, 
and the miſſionaries of the other, work with 
the ſame OP! xo by the ſame frauds, build 
: upon 
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upon the ſame. credulous ignorance, and are 
alike the ridicule and contempt of an enlightened 
philoſophy. Enveloped in impenetrable clouds, 
their conduct is kept from the public eye, after, 
as well as before, the end of it is anſwered. 


For they argue, and not unwiſely, that if the 


ſanctuary were once profaned, if the materials 
of a ſingle miracle were diſcovered, not one mi- 
racle of them all would eſcape the deriſion, and 
perhaps the fury of the multitude. 


But ſuch characters cannot for long be miſ- 
taken. 


ever, therefore, we find a man, born with every 


dazzling qualification for officiating as the high- 


prieſt to ſome wooden god whoſe temple no 
mortal. muſt invade, but who, from the: acci- 
dents of his fate, is elevated into- political life 
and becomes a Miniſter, we ſhall not fail to ſee 
him guard all acceſs to publick information with 
a jealous and unremitting vigilance. - In office, 
he will pledge himſelf to no ſet of meaſures; he 
will connect himſelf with no ſet of men. In his 
parliamentary ſpeeches, we ſhall trace no definite 
meaning; in his foreign negotiations, he will be 
irreſolute and falſe. A Stateſman of this ſtamp 
will ſucceed, in quiet times. Where no external 
miſchief preſſes, he can play off the machinery 
of 


There are infallible tokens, which at all 
times diſtinguiſn and betray. them. When 
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of government without interruption 3 and at the 
laſt moment, when foreign danger threatens, and 
the alarm is ſounded at the threſhold, he will 
ſnatch the ſecrots of the priſon-houſe from diſ- 
covery, and kindle the pile with his own hand 


which muſt conſume at once his miracles, his 


divinity, and himſelf, 


No. XXIII. 

October -20, 1790. 

IT is not, therefore, difficult to foreſee, that 
State ſecreſy, State neceſſity, and implicit Con- 
fidence, will be the topics of exculpatory defence 
for Mr. Pitt from all the inconſiſtencies of his 
meaſures. But ſomething more is due to the 
gravity of conſtitutional enquiry. We, who are 
mot uſed to conſider a 'concluded- negotiation as 
a matter ſo wonderfully ſacred, or to annex 
ideas of profound and ſpeculative doubt to what 
s in itſelf ſo ſimple; who, free from the tyranny 
of opinion, can approach the red bon of a Secre- 
*tary-of State without any ſentiments of reveren- 
tial awe, and who receive not the myſteries of 
Diplomatic revelation like the articles of a reli- 
gious creed, or the orthodox communications of 
a Divine will, ſeriouſſy ſhall demand to know, 
Why, in the impoſing ſituation in which his 
country 
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country then ſtood, Mr. Pitt ſuffered himſelf to 
be amuſed into a ſurrender of his Sovereign's 
honour, and of the rights and. deareſt intereſts 
of the people ? Or why the man, who pretended 
to think that honour ſo nice a point as not to 
hear of a negotiation about it, contents himſelf 
at laſt with a conditional ſatisfaction for the in- 
jury it has ſuſtained, and even that amounting 
to no more than a readineſs to make ſatisfaction, 
expreſſed by the King of Spain? 

I have but a few more obſervations to add 
apon the remaining heads 


II. The King oß Spain agrees to reſtore the 


Britiſh veſſels. 
No principle is aſſerted here. The * 
of the captured veſſels was a voluntary act of 


the King of Spain, always under the reſervation 


of his right. That the mere act of reſtoring 
them ineludes no ſatisfaction, I aſſume from his 
Majeſty's meſſage, in which the diſtinction is 
expreſsly madldeQ. 

III. The King of Spain agrees to indemnify 
the ſufferers for the loſſes they ſhall prove 
themſelves to have ſuſtained in their property. 

What they will be able to prove what is to 

be the nature of the proof which may be agreed 
un between Commiſſioners appointed by the re- 
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ſpective Monarchs—or whether any difficulties can 
poſſibly ariſe on this point, are queſtions which 1 
ſtoop not to examine. All objections are loſt in 
his difgraceful abandonment of that which ought 
to ſtand foremoſt in the exacted reparation ;' in 
his ſeandalous ſubmiſſion to the moſt biting and 
corroſive part of the inſult we have ſuſtained—T 
mean—A CORPORAL PUNISHMENT INFLICTED 
vPon BRITISH SUBJECTS, | 
What? is the glorious Miniſter ſatisfied when 
he knows that his fellow ſubjects have been con- 
demned to a lingering flavery ? Are the owners 
of thefe veſſels to be paid a compenſation for the 
ſtripes and impriſonment of innocent men, who 
own allegiance to an Engliſh King? If this, how- 
ever, is to be avowed, how ſhall the damage be 
appreciated ? Let him retire to his calculations, 
and tell us at how much per hour he values an 
Engliſhman's liberty? The principle is in his 
own Exciſe laws; and he can reſort to it with- 
out trouble and without regret. Tn the mean 
time 1 will tell him (and unleſs I much miſ- 
take he will hear of this again) that if at the 
time he accepted the Spaniſh Miniſter's Declara- 
tion, he was not in poſſeſſion of full and ſuf- 
ficient evidence that gvery individual Britiſh 
ſubject captured at the Port of Nootka was re- 
| | leaſed 


„ 
leaſed from the Spaniſh dungeons, he is ovitTY 
OF AN IMPEACHABLE OFFENCE for having ne- 
glected to make their releaſe the n of a an 
expreſs ſtipulation. " 

Here I ſhall cloſe my remarks upon the Spa- 
niſh Declaration. An inſtrument which thoſe who 
have attended to the preceding arguments will 
not wonder I ſhould arraign asthe moſt nugatory 
in its matter, the moſt inſolent in its humility, 
that ever paſſed from one independent Monarch 
to another, purporting to be an atonement for aa 
affront, 

What remain for me to Rane; i in further elu- 
cidation of the reaſoning by which I ſupport my 
charge againſt the Miniſter, are thoſe clear, fixed, 
and immutable principles of public right, and the 
practice of nations, which in political diſputes 
never are denied but by that Power notoriouſly in 
a condition to preſcribe the law to its antagoniſt. 

Firſt, That in the caſe of an affront offered to 
the flag of an independent State, the act itſelf 
muſt be unconditionally diſavewed z—a point ſuf-. 
ficiently argued already. | 

Secondly, That where the affront is accompa- 
nied with acts of outrage to individuals, thoſe 
acts ſhall be atoned for not only by the moſt am- 
" indemnification i in point of property, but 8 

L2 


1 


the puniſhment of Ju 2 1 n 
the outrage. | 

Thirdly, That if a coated; or improper key 
of Juſt ſatisfaction, compels a nation to arm with 
a view of vindicating its honour and aſſerting its 
undoubted rights, the nation, whoſe obſtinacy and 


pertinacity alone is the cauſe of ſuch armament, 


ſhall pay che Near of it. 8 LION 
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WITH end to the firſt of theſe principles, 
it will not be ſufficient that, after a long negotia- 
tion, the aggreſſor conſent to diſavow his act by 
a ſimple declaration. It muſt be done, not only 
effectively in itſelf, but with all the ſolemnity of 
apology. In theſe caſes the proceſs is ſimple, 
and the practice is eſtabliſhed, The injured So- 
vereign expoſes the nature of his complaint by 


his Ambaſſador, and ſhould wait a reaſonable 


time for an anſwer. If in that anſwer no ſatiſ- 


faction be offered, but expedients, delays, and 
ſophiſtry be ſubſtituted in the room of it, his 
dignity forbids him to enter into the diſcuſſion of 


ſuch matters; it becomes ** duty to renew his 
firſt 


oo e ee mm 


N 


firſt demand, and in a peremptory tone to inſiſt. 


on compliance with it within a limited period. 
After this, he can go no further in negotiation: 
he muſt ſubmit his cauſe to the law of arms. 


But if the offending party conſent to make atone - 


ment, the laws of national honour require that 
every honourable formality be obſerved in the 
execution of this engagement; and that an Am- 
baſſador Extraordinary be ſent for that purpoſe 
alone, to the Court of the offended Monarch, 
with a ſpecific and direct apology to him for 10 
inſults of which he has complaineedd. 
The ſecond principle is derived "hal the ſame. 
ſource. Applied to this country, an exemplary 
puniſhment muſt be inflicted on the commander of 


any veſſel, or expedition, or the perpetrator, 


whoever he may be, of any wanton barbarity upon 
the perſon of a Britiſn ſubject. The right of re- 
venging ſuch an act, which if his own arm con- 
tained ſufficient ſtrength, is in him by the law of 
nature, from his accidental incapacity to do ſo 


devolves immediately upon his country; and 
with his country, that right becomes a duty. Or 


what would be the uſe of apologies and diſavow- 
als? What effectual benefit would be derived 
to Britiſh commerce, what ſecurity would be 
gained for the perſons of the.merchants and ſea · 
men who carry it on, if thoſe who pillage and 

torture 
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torture e them are permitted to mock their ſuffer- 
ings, and repeat the ſame acts with impunity, 
while the two Courts are amuſing each other 
with metaphyſical diſquiſitions? Years, I may 
almoſt add, centuries of experience, muſt con- 
vince us of the neceſlity of inſiſting upon this 
Principle in all our diſputes with Spain. The 
Jaw of retaliation alone, executed with prompt- 
neſs and ſeverity, can ever operate as an effectual 
check to the barbarous treatment our ſeamen 
Have ever ſuffered when captured in thoſe lati- 
tudes in which Spain claims the privelege of 
excluſive navigation. Nor does the right of 
Great Britain to a& thus depend merely on the 
general principles of juſtice ; it is directly ac- 
knowledged by the 17th Article of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, which is as follows:. 

Art. 175.—* But if it happen through gd 
« vertency, imprudence, or any other cauſe, that 
« any ſubjef of either of their aforeſaid Royal 
« Majeſties do or commit any thing, by land, 
« ſea, or on freſh waters, in any part of the 
<< world, whereby this preſent treaty be not ob- 
< ſerved, or whereby any particular article of 
© the ſame hath not its effect, this peace and 
good correſpondence, between the King of 


* Great Britain and the Catholic King, ſhall not 


« therefore be interrupted or broken, but ſhall 
| ns & remain 


<t 2 wy — 289 Wc 


„ 
« remain in its former ſtrength, force, and vi- 
« gour; and that ſubject only ſhall be anſwerable 
« for bis own a, and ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as is 
«© ;»flifted by law, and according to the PCs 
« of the law of nations.“ 

An Engliſhman's ſhip is his caſtle. No power 
but the lay can enter without his conſent. Shall 
then a Spaniſh plunderer be ſuffered to invade 
ir, and plead his maſter's will in juſtification ? 
Whether Dos Martinez is amenable to an En- 
gliſh tribunal, to take his trial for an offence 
committed againſt Britiſh ſubjects on the high 
feas, is a queſtion which I am not competent to 
decide. As a lawyer, Mr, Pitt ought to be bet» 
ter acquainted with this, and, if it be ſo, to 
have inſiſted that Den Martinez ſhould be deli- 
vered up. In the other caſe, he ſhould have ſti- 
pulated for the infliction of a ſevere puniſhment 
on him for the a&s of rapacity and cruelty of 
which he has been guilty. 

Europe has long admired the efficacy of a 
juſtice that could reach the remoteſt ſhores, glad- 
den the 'opprefied inhabitants of a deſolated em- 
pire, and, * twice bleſſed in itſelf, ſhed its be- 
nignant influence over cheerlefs and inhoſpitable 
regions, Let her now contemplate the fad re- 
won Wk S * Is wenging word, the 
juſtioe 
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juſtice of Great Britain is too feeble to _ 
the ſuffering ſubjects of its own iſland | 

Ass little can the third principle be denied, A 
ſccurity againſt pillage and inhuman treatment is 
to be required from the commanders of Spaniſh 
veſſels, namely, reſponſibility for their conduct. 
A ſimilar ſecurity is not leſs to be inſiſted upon 
from the Spaniſh nation, againſt the poſſible re- 
newal of the ſame contumacy and inſolence 
which have compelled us to incur a very heavy 
expence for preparations of defenſive hoſtility, 
I confeſs, however, that this will not apply to 
the expences we have incurred ſince Mr. Pitt's 
acceptance of the Spaniſh Declaration. 


No. XXV. 
8 3 
5 ie 
- THE poſitions I have here advanced are not 
* correct in themſelves, but, if there muſt 
be a diviſion between the queſtion of honour and 
the queſtion of right, the eſtabliſhment of them 
belongs indiſputably to the firſt, and ought to 
have been provided for under the head of ſatis- 
faction. That circumſtances may exiſt, under 
which it would be the wiſer meaſure to wave 
| CE theſe 


Cd ©» *% 


% %%. b. 


s theſe. points, I am not prepared to deny; but 


in that caſe it is a reaſon, and a concluſive one, 
for putting up with an affront, and not mooting 


ther at all. For as (to apply the principle) a 


juſt cauſe of quarrel. between this country and; 
any. other European power can ſcarcely be found, 
except in a violence done to its honour, ſo no- 


thing can ſo much degrade us as to complain 
loudly of indignities offered to that honour, and. 
afterwards to aſſert it by halves, and reſt ſatisfied - 


with a paltry, pecuniary ſatisfaction.— The ho- 
ndur.of a country is the firſt and ſalient princi- 


ple of its proſperity. A dignified aſſertion of it 


is always a juſt cauſe for war commerce and 
territory, never. — . 


enen Rightly to be great, 


Is not to ſtir without great argument, | 1 


But greatly to ſind quarrel in a ſtraw 
When honour's at the ſtake,” 


If we could not have proudly maintained this 
honour, we ſhould have been cautions of com- 
mitting ourſelves to any humiliating national 
complaints that acknowledged an offence to it in 
the firſt inſtance. The aſſumption of a lofty 


tone of imperlous haughtineis and anger could 
only ſerve. to excite the e os of our adver- 


faries, and the pity of Europe. 
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Whether the nation was in ſuch unhappy eir- 
cumſtances as ſto make it ine pedient for het to 
inſiſt on a proper ſatisfaction, is beſt knon to 
the King's Miniſters. From Mr. Fitzherbert's 
letter, 1 ſhould be apt to conclude: the affirma- 
tive; and tb think that the high language aſerib- 
ed to Mr. Pitt has, in point of fact, been con- 
ned to his own country, and to the deſcription 
of his own atchievements z—that the Count''de 
Florida Blanca will vouch for his ee at 
Naurid. Fo 

But when 1 look to the ſtate of Europe at 
that period, 1 muſt think otherwiſe. Great Bri- 
rain ſeems then to have been in a condition, and 
to have remained ſo, until the ſigning of the 
Counter- declaration, to exact ample and com- 
plete ſatisfaction for the inſult offered to her flag, 
and the injury done to her merchants. Found- 
ed on all theſe arguments, my charge againſt 
the Britiſh Miniſter is unanſwerable. By neglect- 
ing to provide for the objects detailed under 
theſe three heads, he has proved himſelf incom- 
petent to the duties of his office, and miſerably 
ignorant of the principles of public law; and, 


by accepting the Declaration, he has loſt the on- 


ly moment at which he could have obtained the 
ſettlement of them, when by the ſeaſonable in- 


terpoſition of a vigorous demand he might have 
prevented 


a 
ited à war, or, if a war had been pro- 
duced by it, have obliged Spain to Rand war 
Ahn the Britih power. 

It may be remembered, that in in an x early pe: 
riod of this diſcuſſion, I touched upon the two 
principal matters which render our ſituation at 
preſent ſo eſſentially different from, that in which 
we ſtood at the beginning of the diſpute. The 


firſt} relating to the object and character of the 


impending conteſt. This I ſtated to have be- 
come wholly changed from a neceſſary defenſive 


war to a very queſtionable offenſive one, from 


the moment Mr. Pitt committed the fatal miſ- 
take of acknowledging ſatisfaction; and, con- 
ſequently, that having brought, as he imagined, 
his cauſe of complaint to an iſſuable point (I bor- 
row one of his own phraſes), and declared him- 
ſelf ſatisfied with the manner in which that 
point was ſettled, all his hoſtile preparations 
muſt neceſſarily have had an objest. connected, 
in no manner wharſoever, with the neceffary v vin- 
dication of the national honour, 

1 ſtared, in the ſecond inſtance, that Spain 
had ſeized the lucky moment in which this 
change of the original ground was announced to 
Europe, to fill every Court with her intrigues, 
to o deriely our maritime alliances, * to confi rm her 
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own, and to revive the dormant confedericy of 


the neutral powers againſt Great Britain. 
\ To a more ample conſideration of this laſt I 


now proceed, ſincerely regretting that the neceſ- 


ſary detection of his errors as a negoriator has 
ſo long detained me from the review of that part 
of his conduct which is infinitely * more cenſura- 
ble, and betrays ſtill more his want of capatity, 
when looked ypon as the leadiog nn, of ' an 
extenſive empire. 


No. XXVI. 
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SINCE the exchange of the Declarations, 
Europe has witneſſed a more ſudden, a, more ex- 


tenſive, and, in many inſtances, a more unex- 


pected revolution in the aſpect of politics, than 
ever has been experienced within the ſame given 


time; and in none will it be more felt than in 


its effect upon the naval ſuperiority of this 
country, as well as upon the immediate ſuc- 
ceſs of our 2 n Ss pale the 

. 


0 war, 


. 


1 cannot, 


6 0) 


1 cannot, however, with any propriety, ad- 
mit the degree of unlimited pre-eminence, which' 
it has been ſo much the faſhion of ſanguine poli- 


ticians to attribute to Great Britain and her 
allies. The ſyſtem of continental alliances pur- 
ſued by Mr. Pitt i is, in my opinion and I may 
venture to y. in the opinion of thoſe whoſe | 


\$ 44 a4 


leſs hens ill calculated to give us 


that pre- eminence. It has the fundamental er- 
ror of being grounded upon adyentitious princi- 
ples, and of depending for its ſtability upon the 
accidental weakneſs of thoſe powers who muſt 
unite themſelves of courſe in an oppoſite confede- 


racy. But until a common cauſe, and a reaſon- 


able point of union ſhould be given them, it is 
fair to ſay, that Great Britain, Pruſſia, and thoſe 
of the Germanic body. who could be depended 


upon, formed a connection of more efficient and 


active ſtrength than belonged to any other Euro- 
pean power whoſe offenſive deſigns could be di- 
rected againſt the intereſts of this country. It 
were needleſs to ſay more. The teſt of Mr. 
Pitt's continental ſyſtem will be the moment in 


which he draws the ſword againſt a power 


whoſe. aggrandiſement in Europe never can be 


looked upon with any reaſonable e by 
Great Britain. 1 N 
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It is not, therefore, yer the moment to diſcuſs 
this extenſive queſtion, We are now to conſider 
in what manner he has preſerved the actual ex- 
iſting force of this kingdom, a part of which 
its alliances. are to be deemed. - For although 
the badneſs of our alliances may be a ſtrong rea- 
ſon againſt entering into a war, it muſt be al- 
lowed that the moment of impending hoſtility 
1s not very favourable to a change in them. Bad 
alliances, if we muſt go to war, are preferable 
to none. It would haye been enough, if Mr. 
[| Pitt, here he had a defenſive alliance with a 
F power nat at war, had ſecured the performance 
of its ſtipulations. If, where he had allied him- 
| {elf to a Power actually at war with another ſike- 
4 ly to become his enemy, he had prevented the 

1 wt concluſion of peace between them and 
che ſubſequent conjunction of both in a confede- 

| racy againſt Great Britain; and, above all, if, 

| where he had a ſecurity for the neutrality of our 

| worlt enemy, he | ad Kept her in that humour 

| by repreſentations which 85 ficuation enabled 
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mixture of moderation and firmneſs, would ap- 
| Ply With equal ſucceſs 40. ber intereſts, and her 
| fears, At bat 
| Thus Teſtrained Fo contending any preli- 


nary — am compelled to BY, further, 
1 muſt 
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1 muſt admit, that his alliances had in view the. 
old Engliſh defenfive ſyſtem of preventing the 
exorbitant aggrandiſement of the Houſe of Bours 
bon; that, as the means of fo doing, he had 
good reaſon to prefer Pruſſia to Auſtria z that, 
of the two, he conſidered the kingdom of Pruſ- 
ſia as poſſefſed of more ſubſtantial ſtrength, 
taking even into the ſcale the never-ending en- 
mity of the Court of Peterſburgh to that of 
Berlin, which, in the event of a war with the 
Court of Vienna, would be fure to league with 
the latter. I muſt ſuppoſe this, and not that his 
choice of Prüſſia was dictated by a neceſſity im- 
poſed upon him by the ſtrict connexion between 
the Coutts of Vienna and Verfailles, becauſe, 
it is well known, that the formidable alliance 
of 1756, called the Treaty of Verſailles; never 
was of any efficient Henſtve ſtrengch (and there- 
fore ufeleſs to the Bourbon ſyſtem); never was 
liked by the people of either countries, that the 
moment of its diſſolution was eagerly looked 
for 'at Verfailles, and its exiſtence, even at 
Vienna, only prolonged from day to day, with 
the influi of Prince Kaunitz, by whom, in 
concert with'the Cardinal de Bernis, it had been 
originally planned. As, during che Rfe ef Fre- 
deric the Second, this league had failed of its 
offenſive purpoſe, I muſt conclude, from Mr. 
Pitt's 


ew) 


* Pitt's ſyſtem, that he conſiders itequally liable to 

failure when its ſtrength is exerted for an object 
purely defenſive; and that when Pruſſia, in her 
turn, ſhall aim at dictating the law to Europe, 
the acquieſcence. of the allied Courts will be 


equally ſecure, as: their confederated enmity was 
ineffectual, when they ſought to * his un- 


cle of his dominians, 
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FT HE Pruſtian alliance, therefore, and the 
cobdiary treaties negotiated. with other Princes 

of the German empire, mult be conſidered, un- 

til ſome other object appears, as intended to 

balance the power of the Houſe of Bourbon an 

the Continent. But now let us ſuppoſe the caſe 


of this country engaged in a war altogether 


naval, the object of which is not the eſtabliſh- 


-ment of any balance of power, but the exten- 
ſion of its commerce and navigation at the ex- 
pence of others How would a wiſe Miniſter 
act towards France ?— Either he would oppoſe 


her poſſible interference with a formidable naval 


alliance, againſt which her exertions would be 
nee or he would endeavour, by every 


means 


* $$ 
means within his reach, to gain her neurrafiry. 
This were obviouſly the better method of the 
two, as the neutrality of France, ſecuted at 
this moment of our diſpute with Spain, muſt 
have inevitably diſſolved that formidable anion 
of the two Kingdoms, which, while it exiſts, 
is an invincible impediment to op decided ſupe- 
riority of Great Britain. : 

In the front rank, therefore, jp the | Bricith 
Miniſter's political faults, I place his conduct with 
regard to France, Conſidered in a general point 
of view, it has been uniformly miſtaken and 
| impolitic ſince his appointment to the head of 
affairs. In the year 1786, he negotiated a treaty 
of commerce with her, of which it was jultly 
predicted, that in caſe the ambition of the Houſe 
of Bourbon ſhould be tempted to renew her old 
defigns' againſt the general tranquillity, Great 
Britain muſt ceaſe to oppoſe her, leſt ſhe ſhould 
loſe the benefits of an advantageous commerce : 
that a war with France would not only be, like 
other wars, oppreflive and ruinous in general, 
but that it would involve her in a calamity pecu- 
liar to irſelf, and be manifeſt in the bankruptcy 
of all thoſe who had embarked their fortunes in 
the French trade. It was argued, therefore, 
that the profits of a trade with France would 
"PF as 4 direct bribe upon the merchants and 
N . manufacturers 


« go 
manufacturers of this country, to prevent, as 
far as in them lay, its interference in conti- 
nental affairs, whenever France ſhould renew 
her ſchemes: of rain, and deſpotiſm 
in Europe. | 
 _ This reaſoning was far from being oppoſed by 
the Miniſter. His friends went further; they 
denied the juſtice of thoſe jealouſies which our 
anceſtors had ever nouriſhed againſt the ambi- 
tion of France : they denied the expediency of 
our oppoling any of her continental plans. It 
was ſtated, by one of his moſt intimate aſſoci- 
ates, with much ability and eloquence, that the 
poor oppreſſed peaſant, when he was called upon 
to pay the taxes for his day-light, his candles, 
and his fire, would think it an inſult to his 
miſery, to be told, that he had paid them for 
the balance of power in Europe. Now, mark 
the ſingular contradiction of the politics of this 
day! When the old ſyſtem of the French mo- 
narchy was, to every rational appearance, in its 
vigour, Mr. Pitt was courting her alliance, and 
binding our merchants to her by the ſtricteſt 
obligations of a reciprocal and indiſſoluble in- 
tereft, Now, that a comprehenſive and com- 
plete revolution has totally ſtopped the ſource of 
her foreign intrigues, as well as of her domeſtic 


miſchiefs— when ſhe walls out the olive branch 


With 


„ 
with a  fincerity, ariſing not from the enthoſiaſn 
of the moment, not from a raſh repentance and 
inconſiderate recognition of her errors, but from 
the univerſal prevalence of a diſpoſition com- 
pletely adverſe from ſuch purſuits, and of in- 
tereſts wholly incompatible with them, he re- 
jects her friendſhip with a contempt equally un- 
wiſe and unbecoming : he ſcatters between two 


countries, rivals no longer for dominion, the 


ſeeds of an inextinguiſhable diſcord; he reno- 
vates, and perpetuates to after ages, the ſpirit 
of hereditary hatred, and the Pen of con- 
teſt and deſolation. 


— — 
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IT devolves not upon me to juſtify or con- 
demn the French Revolution in either extreme. 


The fact, and the probability of its permanency, 


is all my argument requires; and even this in no 
greater degree than as conceding to me, that 


however matters may end with them, a return 


to the old ſyſtem is impracticable. Declining, 
therefore, a minute enquiry into its merits, I 
muſt yet declare myſelf perſuaded, that if the 

N 2 contem- 
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contemplation of its progreſs muſt extort from 
us, on many accaunts, ſentiments of regret and 
abhortence, it will juſtify not the leſs a due 
mixture of exultation, when we conſider its pro- 
bable effect upon the peace of mankind, Art 
this point we may fairly pauſe. Humanity 
grants a tear to the melancholy ſcenes which it 
has witneſſed; and while the heart of an Eng- 
liman readily expands itſelf to whatever is 


beautiful in the ſpantaneous efforts of infant li- 


berty—to whatever is animating inthe example 
of a generous people, whom the whips, the 
ſcorns, and tyranny of their fellow creatures have 
goaded into reſiſtance, it were exerting a domi- 
nion over his reaſon ſcarcely leſs defenſible to 
tell him, that, as a conſequence of his ſympa- 
thy, he muſt thence-forward approve all the diſ- 
orders to which their reſiſtance 'may lead, or all 
the haſty, intemperate deciſions which may re- 
ſult from the eſtabliſhment of a new order of 
things. But, on the other fide, mult he neceſ- 
ſarily hope for a revival of the original miſchief ? 
Who is there that ſeriouſly wiſhes to France a 
return of the ſyſtem from which ſhe has deliver 
ed herſelf? To ſuch a man, if ſuch a man could 
be found, I would ſay, © the mildneſs of the 
laws under which you live has enervated 925 
philoſophy——Go. to the 
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Deſcend with me into the dungeons of the Baſ- 
tile: and while you tread over heaps of bones 
and garcaſes to read the tales of miſery that 
wretches have inſcribed upon its walls, remem- 
ber theſe were the victims of a fierce and un- 
hearing deſpotiſm, that nouriſhed itſelf with the 
tears of its ſubjects; intercepted the beneficence - 
of Heaven in its way to man; tore from the 
peaſant's lip the ſcanty morſel of unprofitable 
labour, and held out to the world this impious 
principle that the gratification of private re- 
venge is the end of public puniſhment!” 

An intereſt, however, much nearer than the 
ſettlement of any ſpeculative doctrines on this 
event, demands the vigilance of an Engliſh Mi- 
niſter. Stained by the fouleſt murders, buried 
in the darkeſt. ignorance, and governed by a rab- 
ble of tyrants ; if ſuch were a juſt repreſentation 
of the ſtate of France, her friendſhip muſt ever 
be uſeful, her enmity terrible; Grant me but 
the. fair inference, that the revolution of her 
monarchy muſt operate a change i in her foreign 
politics —I might indeed maintain, with little 
hazard, that the period was arrived, in which 
an alliance with Britain was praticable; but not 
wanting ſo much for my argument, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with advancing this poſition that 
her neutrality in the preſent conteſt, and all the 

endleſs 
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endleſs advantages ariſing from her diſunion 
with Spain, was within our reach, if the Mi- 
niſter's capacity had been on a level with his 
ſituation, and with the commanding aſcendancy 


of the circumſtances in WINCH his nr 
ſtood. | 


| f . 
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TH AT this vice in the French government, 
this inſatiable ambition for conqueſt and aggran- 
diſement, which has deluged ſo often the world 
with blood, is radically extirpated by the Revo- 
lution, depends not ſingly upon the teſtimony 
of general renunciations entered into by indivi- 
duals, or by any bodies of men whatever. 
Reaſon and philoſophy declare it. Theſe invite 
to far different purſuits :—to the diffuſion of 
iaduſtry, the encouragement of commerce and 
population, the improvement of ſcience and 
the laws; — to the cultivation of thoſe ſocial and 
civil virtues, by which peace, proſperity and 
abundance are imparted to the human ſpecies. 
It is hence that I regard the reſolutions of the 
National Aſſembly on this ſubject, not as lead- 
ing the . of the people, but as themſelves 
growing 


'-C 9s ? 
growing out of an eſtabliſhment, whoſe object 


and end avows itſelf to be the ſecuring theſe 
bleſſings to all. In this point of view, the evi- 
dence of the decrees themſelves is not light. 


The National Aſſembly have, in them, formally 
renounced all plans. for the extenſion of their 
dominions at the expence of other nations, They 


have confirmed their countroul over the execu- 


tive power, and deprived it of the means of in- 
fringing the ſpirit of this decree, by declaring 
the right of determining war and peace to refide 
in the nation, Miſtruſtful of themſelves, and 
not of their monarch alone, in their review of 
the treaties exiſting between France and other 
powers, they have expreſsly excepted from con- 
firmation, all decrees, the object of which are 
not merely defenſive or commercial. Such is 
the magnanimous repentance ! Theſe are the 
peace-offerings of France to mankind !—The 
ra of their liberty they deemed auſpicious to 


the ſacrifice. Their proſpects were as compre- 


henſive as benevolence itſelf, and their arms were 
open to this count. 


Peace, I take upon me to aſſert, was the ge- 


neral object, and friendſhip towards England, 
the univerſal feeling of the French nation, from 
Dunkirk to Marſeilles, when our our fatal dif- 
terence aroſe with Spain, | 


Prevalent 
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Prevalent, however, as theſe ſentiments were 
at the time, they were far from meeting with the 
concurrence of all. Under the maſk of an aequieſ- 
cenee which they are compelled to put on, there 
fiſt rankles among many an incurable averſion 


to the new eſtabliſhment. The ſudden and af- 


flicting viciſſitudes of their fate, the remembratice 
of their darling honours, the ruin of their for- 
tunes, the diſmemberment of their illuſtrious fa- 
milies, added to what they ſuffer from the un- 
reſtrained licentiouſneſs of bad men, to whoſe 
growth the convulſions of a State are but too 
Propitious, contribute, one with another, to 
make them ardently wiſh for meaſures which 


may feed their hopes of change, as any change 


to them muſt-be for the 8 
This ſtrong, and ſtill powerful confederacy, 


to which the Monarch himſelf is ſuppoſed not to 


be adverſe, look towards England with a leſs 
affectionate prejudice. They attribute, with 
what reaſon I know not, a conſiderable ſhare of 
the popular diſcontents in France, and their con- 
ſequent misfortunes, to the encouragement and 
ſecret machinations of their ancient rival. 
Regarding the royal ſtate as ftripped of every 
valuable prerogative under its preſent reſtrictions, 
they unite in looking forward to a war as to the 
only poſſible chance of preventing the total anni- 
I hilation 
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hilation of its remaining conſequence ! By war 
they hope to ſicken the ſpirit of daring, innova- 
tion o, that invents new methods every day to 
os and cripple the. Sovereign. The decrees 
having yet left him at the head of the military 
and naval forces, a, wiſe or a dazzling exertion 
of them might recover their affections: Where 
corruption can ſucceed, much good might ariſe 
from a judicious application of that enormous 
influence ever at the diſpoſal of the executive 
power in time of war. much from a revival of 
the national ardour, which, becoming embo- 


died for the public cauſe, ſubmits to diſcipline, 


ſeparates itſelf from the common maſs, and 
learns at laſt to truſt and to love the valour that 
leads it on to victory, or to glory. The nation 


itſelf would participate in the Monarch's tri- 


umph, and be aſhamed to cruſh his laurels un- 
der a barren crown. 

The views of the ia ARISTOCRATES go 
not beyond this. Too wiſe ever to imagine a re- 


turn to the old government practicable, their 


hopes go no further than to retrieve a portion of 
the regal power ſufficient to give dignity. to the 


Monarch and protection to themſelves. Viſion- 


«yy theories of a counter-revolution are Lad 
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ed, it is true, every day, but belong to no f- 
tional party in France. It will be evident that 
the hoſtile appearance of affairs between Great 
Britain and Spain, came admirably in aid of their 
wiſhes, Events confirm the ſpeculation. They 
ſeized, with eagerneſs, the moment of an au- 
thenticated difclofure of the ſtate of affairs, to 
prefs for a ſpeedy armament, and as the negoti- 
ation developed itſelf, to enforce the claims of 
Spain for the ſuccours ſtipulated by the Family 
Compact, on every p. nciple of juſtice, of good 
faith, ando f good poliey. 
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THE ſituation of France, however, at the 
time to which J allude, took from the -Ariftocrates 
all hopes of ſucceeding in ſuch views by their 
'own influence. They reſted upon their arms there- 
fore, and waited in filence the gradual operation 
of events. Theſe had hitherto been ar "HR fa- 
vourable to Great Britain. 

The whole efficient power lay with VA Na- 


tional Aſſembly, ſupported by the people. With 
them 
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them the name of Engliſhman, in faite of cer · 
tain raſh declarations of Mr. Pitt, to which I 
ſhall again have occafion to advert, began to be 
dear, from its ſuppoſed relation to liberty and a 
free government. It was not a mere diſinclina- 
tion to war, reſulting from the general principles 
I have ſtated before, that diſpoſed them to fa. 
vour the Engliſh cauſe :—it was a fettled averſion ,, 
to the particular ſpecies of war, in which they 
might be called upon to interfere, founded upon 
old habits of diflike to. Spain, which already be- 
gan to operate in their c] ſyſtem upon ſeri- 
ous doubts in regard to the juſtice of her cauſe— 
upon conſiderations of the abſolute neceſſity of 
peace to. the ſettlement of their conſtitution : 
and finally, upon the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions, of the 
motives of thoſe wha ſought to involve them in 
the quarrel, Hence all the precautions I have 
had occaſion to remark. Hence the ſuddenneſs 
of their reſolutions, which, however agreed to 
in the abſtract, viſibly were intended to have 
their immediate and particular effect. Hence, 
when they voted the armament of fourteen fail 
of the line, in May, it was accompanied with 
ſuch poſitive reſtrictions in point of orders, with 
the denunciation of ſuch a terrible reſponſibility 
on thoſe to wham the command of this force was 
entruſted, that, however at lr the opinion may 
4 FP ſeem 
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ſeem a paradox, Spain, and not Great Britain, 
was, in effect, the country which had moſt rea- 
fon to be diſſatisfied at its equipment. It was 


hence that they deprived the Crown of the power 


of making war. Suſpecting too, that Monſ. 
de Vauguyon had ſecretly ſtimulated the Court 
of Spain to this conteſt, they ſuperſeded that 
$ moſt able Miniſter in his embaſſy, and compel- 
led him to give an account of the part he took 


in the negotiation. No war with England! our 


brothers in liberty ! the friends of the rights of 
men !=--was the general cry. Spain, inſtigated 
by French counſels, they deemed the aggreſſor, 
and'in their debates, their decrees, their writings ; 
in ſhort, by every method by which the public 
opinion Is capable of diſtinct expreſſion, it was 
raiſed as with one voice, not only for peace ge- 
nerally, but for a total ho whe, Haag from all _ 
tical ties with Spain. 

Such were the diſpoſitions of the two parties, 


previous to the exchange of the Declarations be- 


tween the Spaniſh Court and our's, Diſpoſitions 
more hoſtile, more incongruous, or more highly 
charged with the ſpirit of a bitter, perſeveriog, 
perſonal rancour, never, perhaps, were known 
to exiſt, ſince political animoſities have divided 
mankind. Tt muſt have been a ſingularly happy 
talent in the Britiſh Miniſter, that could diſco- 
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ver the means of reconciling theſe two oppoſites 
againſt himſelf, and bringing them to a cordial 
coaleſcence on the very queſtion, which had the 
moſt tendency of itſelf to drive them into every. 
extremity. of diſunion. 

In this poſture of affairs, if ever a n ap- 
peared deſperate, it ſurely was that of Spain at 
Paris. Her ſituation, indeed, became every day 
more critical. Haraſſed by the demands of 
England, whoſe ability to enforce a compliance 
with them was now apparent menaced with de- 
ſertion by her ally, for whom ſhe had twice ſa- 
crificed her navy the reſt of Europe occupied 
with their own quarrels, ſne found herſelt driven 
at laſt to the neceſſity of meeting the National 
Aſſembly with a bold face, and: provoking a de- 
ciſion upon the queſtion of the Family Compact. 
With this intention a Memorial was preſented 
to the Miniſters of the Court of France by the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador, on the 16th of June. + 

Spain, however, had yet to learn what a 
powerful auxiliary ſne had in the Britiſn Mini- 
ſter. Some confidence, indeed, ſhe might have 
reaſonably placed in him when ſhe underſtood 
his plan for the conduct of this negotiation— 
when ſhe found he would be content with any 
thing he could get by way of apology, no mat 
ter how qualified, ay explained, or how nuga- 

tory. 
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tory. But that he: would ſuffer her to heſitate 


that, twelve days after her principal Miniſter at 
Madrid had delivered, to the Ambaſſadors of all 


detailed ſpecification of thoſe points to which 
ſhe was determined to adhere, if any maritime 
power in Europe would eſpauſc her quarrel, the 
Britiſh Miniſter would have ſuffered her with 
impunity to deliver a formal requiſition to the 
Court of France, claiming an immediate com- 
pliance with the terms of the Family Compact 
a claim of no leſs import than the junction of 
France with her whole force—that he would 
have ſuffered more than two months to elapſe 
before any anſwer was given ta this requifition, 
which time was employed under his very eyes, in 
diſpofing the minds of thoſe who governed the 
country to favour the principles on which it 
was made that he would have quietly witneſſed 
her progreſs in other parts of Europe, and the 


ſucceſs of ber intrigues from Lifbon to the Bal- 


tick—were hopes certainly not in reafon, and 


ſcarcely to be trufted even by the as. cara 
s e eee itſelf. 


. Memorial of the Catholic King, . * 4h 
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WHAT 8 . did Spain purſue 
to avall herſelf of this diſpoſition, at once haugh- 
ty and accommodating, at once violent and ir- 
reſolute, of the Britiſh Miniſter? Preciſely the 
method he had chalked out for his on conduct: 
With this difference, that in regard to time and 
circumſtances ſhe ſuited her on convenience. 
A queſtion had ariſen of infinitely more conſe- 
quence to her, that whether ſhe ſhould. make a 
conditional conceſſion to the .Britiſh Court, or 
whether ſhe:ſhould pay the value of the cargo of 
a Britiſn ſmuggler? Sayed by the wiſe counſels 
of the Ftench Cabinet, who had previoufly 
ſounded theitemper of that Aſſembly in whoſe 
breaſt the mutual hopes of the two: Courts were 
depoſited, aware of the neceſſity the .Britiſh Mi- 
niſter had ĩmpoſed upon himſelf of giving wpall 
pretence to hoſtility before ſhe ſhould be neceſſi- 
rated to: give up the ſmalleſt of her rights, Spain 
was ſoon convinced of the part it became her 
prudence to adopt. Not to be diſturbed in the 
choice of her time as now the only point of im- 
Portance. The great queſtion which engroſſed 
all 


to continue armed upon an inverted p 
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all her cares was not yet ripe for the deciſion ſhe 
had been obliged to provoke. Precipitation in 
the leaſt degree would have loſt it irrecoverably; 
while, on the other hand, an abſolute ſenſe of 
ſafety compelled her, in urging her demands 
upon the French nation, to keep pace with the 
urgency of thoſe advanced by the Britiſh Cabinet 
upon her. Peremptory language fromi hence 
muſt have forced her into peremptory language, 
and hazardous remonſtrances, with her ally. The 
dilemma was diſtreſſing; but in the moment of 
deciſion the Britiſh Miniſter” Were and 
ſaved her. 

When Spain was W- __ had diſpoſed all 


matters for this experiment by a judicious ma- 
nagement of the time of which ſhe had been left 
the miſtreſs, ſhe came forward with her conceſ- 


ſions, ſuch as they were, and offered immediately 
to difarm. But here the Britiſn Miniſter could 


not follow her. He was in the embarraſſing pre- 


dicament of having obtained from his adverſaries 
all that he had demanded; and yet on che main 


point, namely the precluſion of future diſputes, 
of remaining exactly in the ſame ſpot from whence 


he had ſet out. He could not therefore diſarn! 
without acknowledging that he might as well 


not have armed at all; while he was compelled 
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ſive the moment it was diſtinguiſhed from the 
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and for EE Pe which, however neceſſary to 
his on perſonal vindication, ceaſed to be defen- 


acts of n 
reign's flag. 

Mark, therefore, the natural ond ** inver- 
ſion of opinion and of action produced in the 
kingdom of e 18 this obvious * of 


principle! 


That Mr. Pitt was an enemy to their Ravel: : 
tion, had been long known to them. He had 
proclaimed- it himſelf upon an occaſion well re- 
membered, and. which reflects a new light upon 
the ingenuous ſimplicity of his moral character. 
The opportunity which, according to his way 
of judging of mankind, then preſented itſelf of 
extending a diviſion of ſentiment (certainly a 
very material diviſion of ſentiment) between two 
leading members of Oppoſition into an open, 
eternal rupture, and of prolonging into anger, 
ſtubborn and implacable, the generous vehe- 
mence with which ſuch men when they differ 
will always debate their differences, was not 
to be miſſed, A little dexterity on his part, he 
thought, would diſunite them for ever upon all 
points. He, graſped at the occaſion with an 
eagerneſs little leſs than extravagant. Utterly 
forgetting his public ſtation, utterly unmindful | 
P | of 


'F 


"of the effect Toth dectirations meſt have in 
"other" quarters, anxious alone to create diſunion 
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among friends, and to fix and confirm, if he 
would, what in their diſſentions might be mo- 


mentary or doubtful, he came forward às the 


Miniſter of the Crown of Great Britain, with 
His ſentiments on the internal proceedings of a 
State, with which he had himſelf connected his 
country by ſolemn' treaties; of a State, whoſe 
-nearer friendſhip it had become his intereſt to 
eultivate for that very cauſe, and en thoſe 
very grounds which he had ſelected for break- 


ing all meaſures with her, and originating an 


entirely new ſpire of national os and 
difcord. 

At this time, doweven, there exiſted no pro- 
badility of a rupture with England; and the ef- 
fect of his precipitate and unbidden declaration 
on the minds of men in France was limited to 
opinions merely perſonal to himſelf. They ſaw 
nothing in his principles either to awaken their 


Fears, or impede their progreſs. They waited 


until he ſhould be diſpoſed to give them effect 
and - prevalence. Even the diſpute with Spain 
occuſtoned at firſt bur a partial alarm. Whar- 


ever meaſures of precaution they found it neceſ- 


fary to purſue, it was precaution without hoſ- 
tity, Too much enthuſiaſts for fuſpicion, too 
wr” | ſpeculative 
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ſpeculative to. comprehend. that a nation which 
glories in its freedom can wiſh to preclude others 
from the enjoyment of its bleſſings, they ſcorned 


_ to. implicate the country which had taught them 


its firſt leſſons, in the guilt of its Miniſter, 
They clung to the laſt hope that held out t 
them a * of friendſhip and union 2 
Englan 

But not 0 were ho ſaffered 0 remain in 
a ſentiment which a ſalutary policy might have 
improved to ſuch infinite advantage} The Bri- 
tiſh Miniſter was committed on the. iſſue of his 
negotiation with Spain: he was to recover, at any 


riſque, the pernicious error with which he had 


originally commenced it. He looked no longer 
to foreign affairs. The. precipating his country 
into a general war with the maritime powers 
ſhrugk in his mind into nothing when ſtaked 
againſt the popularity he had riſqued. That very 
war, the proſpect of which but a few days be- 
fore had ſcared and terrified him that very 
two original propoſitions, permitting, in the firſt 
place, a diſcuſſion of five months on the queſtion. 
of ſatisfaction, although he had begun with de- 
clating that he would have ſatisfaction: previous 
to any diſcuſſion — and aſſenting ia the next to 
the adequacy of a whe although. it 
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precluded no future diſputes—that very war, I 
repeat, he now found himſelf obliged, not for 
his country but himſelf, ro provoke! and acce- 
lerate under every additional circumſtance of 
_ diſadvantage. His armaments accordingly were 
redoubled after the exchange of the Declara- 
tions. It was then that he began to preſs his 
other points with a degree of pertinacity per- 
fectly inconſiſtent with his former forbearance. 
In this extremity France could no longer remain 


neuter. The eyes of the National Aſſembly, as 


well as of the country at large, began to open 
upon this conduct. They ſaw, or imagined they 
ſaw,—and never ſurely did the behaviour of an 
Engliſh Miniſter ſo much warrant the concluſion, 
—purpoſes very different, and infinitely more 
extenſive, gradually develope themſelves in his 
proceedings. They remembered,” but gloried in 


remembering, their own conduct in regard to 


America, and fancied the moment of their diſ- 
trations preſented an opportunity to retaliate, 
which thoſe who guided the Britiſh counſels 
would ſcarcely mifs : that the attack meditated 
againſt Spain, was but the commencement of a 
plan, the object of which was the commerce, the 
colonies, and the maritime power of their own 
country: that when Spain had fallen, as fall ſhe 
muſt, if ſingle and unſupported in ſuch a con- 

and” | teſt, 
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teſt, their turn would come next. The enereaſe 
of his ar mament, after he had declared that, in 
the way of redreſs for injuries, he had nothing 
further to expect from Spain, confirmed theit 
reaſoning; and as far as paſſions and reſent- 
ments could operate, theſe were ſufficiently rouſed 
by the ungenerous attempt, as they deemed it, 
to plunder them of their poſſeſſions in ſuch a 
moment, rr to thwart the ne of their” 
conſtitution. > MEL 
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WHEN once the tone was given—when ſuſ· 
picion and miſtruſt had once begun to work 
upon the vivacity of the French character, it 

is not to be told how rapidly theſe impreſſions 
were received in every circle. The proſpe& 
of peace, which had been raiſed by the exchange 
of the Declarations, ſoon vaniſhed. In the in- 
terval of its continuance, however, the National 
Aſſembly had pledged themſelves to maintain 
the Family Compact under certain limitations. 
A oP! of eommon danger taught them its 
value 
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value more and more. What one day Was a 
principle of good faith, became the next a prin- 
ciple of ſelf-preſervation. By degrees, the [moſt 
oppoſite and jarring factions began to. co-ope- 
rate. Even the people, for this once were ſatiſ- 
fied, with their Miniſters; and the man, who but 
a few weeks before would have been exhibited 
upon a lawp-poſt for hazarding a propoſition 
the moſt remotely favourable to Spain, was now 
extolled to the ſkies, as poſſeſſing every quality 
that can diſtinguiſh the Patriot and the Stateſ- 
man, for his ſhare in the renovation of the 

Treaty. | 
Thus, at the moment in which this formida- 
ble confederacy was at the point of diſſolution 
from cauſes peculiar to itſelf, when the whole 
circle of political events could offer but one to 
fave .it, Mr, Pitt condeſcendingly brought {that 
event to the door of his adverſaries ; namely, 
the neceſſity of a mutual union to the individual 
ſafety of each country. Actuated by a wiſe and 
comprehenſive foreſight, and not by a ſpirit of 
diſputatious and wrapgling ſophiſtry, had he 
preſerved, and kept together, all the poipts for 
which he was contending, ſo as to drive Spain 
at once into an explicit avowal of thoſe to which 
ſhe meant to adhere Had Mr. Fitzherbert 
eee menace her with his return to 
England 


(6 
England on the rejection of his propoſals, during 
the time that ſhe was remonſtrating and memo- 
rialifing the French Miniſters, one of thefe two 
things muſt have followed: Either he would 
have obtained his convention at a much leſs 
expence to the country, and a much leſs detri- 
ment to its commerce, and the Family Com- 
pact would have been ſtill left open to ſubſequent 
views; or if Spain had determined upon war, 
that en muſt have been preſſed on to its 
deciſion at a time when the National Aſſembly 
would have infallibly rejected it n toto. A wife 
Miniſter for England would have given no 
room for the management by which it was fe- 
cuted. The requiſitions of Spain for afliftance, 
and more particularly the laſt, prefented on the 
16th of June, was tantamount to a declaration 
of war; and as ſuch, would have been confi- 
dered, under all the advantages Great Britain 
then poſſeſſed, by a Miniſter juſtly reſolute, 
and whoſe ſpirit and deciſion had ſonie better 
foundation than the heavy panegyric of a news- 
paper. When a nation demands fuccours from 
her allies, and upon heſitation renews the de- 
mand with a menace that, unleſs it be imme- 
diately complied with, fhe will renounce her 
alliance and ſeek others, is it a time for diſcuſ- 
fion, diſtinRtions, and a timid, temporiſing nego- 
1 tiation ? 


7 
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tiation? It was, indeed, if ever, the moment 
for vigour, and a rapid deciſion; and for found- 
ing upon the diſunion of our enemies, inſtead of 
expecting from their fears, a new æra of proſ- 
perity and ſplendour for this country. For 
France, as we have ſeen, diſliking any ſort of 


war, and proteſting againſt an offenſive one, was 


ready to renounce a treaty of which ſhe then 
conſidered nothing but the obligation that 
would have involved her in it; and Spain, diſ- 
guſted, as ſhe would have had reaſon to be, with 
the want of faith in her ally, muſt have conceded 
every thing we could aſk in any way. The 
circumſtances of Europe were little favourable 
to her ſearch of other allies (with which ſhe had 
menaced the Court of France), if her object 
had been reſiſtance to our demands. What 
muſt have followed? By temperate and 
healing counſels, the neceſſity which had driven 
Spain to ſubmiſſion, might have ſoon been 


ſoftened into preference, and a friendſhip, infi- 


nitely beneficial to both countries, have ariſen 
from it. The object was feaſible : it was 
nothing new. Political and commercial ties 


with Spain would have had but to ſeek their old 


channel, whence the ſucceſsful arms of France, 
when France poſſeſſed all her energies, and her 


{ill more ſucceſsful negotiations, from the treaty 
o 


Cs 


of K to the Family Compact, had 
diverted them. That compact at an end, 
one branch of which we know is commercial, 
and the balance. of its advantages wholly againſt: 
Spain, and ended, as it would have been, under 
circumſtances at once galling to the pride, and 
offenſive to the honourable | gallantry of the 
Spaniſh nation, it was not Ruffia, it was not 
Sweden, or any other of che neutral Powers that 
ſhe was to ſeek , it was Great Britain that ſtood 
next in her view, as the country to which it 
would be moſt her intereſt to attach herſelf, 
Nearly to this length ſhe went in her declaration 
to Monſieur de Montmorin. Great Britain is 
not to be excepted from the fair meaning of the 
following words, when Spain threatened France 

with other treaties and © different” alliances 
« The ties of blood and perſonal friendſhip 
which unite our two Sovereigns, and the recipros 
cal intereſt of two nations, united by nature, 
| hall be ye/prfed in vg as far 
as cirtumſtanoes will permit. Let this be coupled 
with what we know. relative: to the Commercial 
Treaty, which Mr. Eden was to have negotiated 
with Spain in the year 1787, and which failed, 
as it is generally admitted, only from its inju- 
rious tendency to the intereſts of France; it is 
obvious, that when France had ſet her at liberty 
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from thoſe engagements, every impediment to 
a connection at once the moſt profitable, the 
moſt honourable; and the moſt rational, of any 
that Europe could offer to us, was wholly. done 
away; and a new world thrown open to Britiſh 
enterprize, not upon the precarious ſecurity of 
extorted and unintelligible conventions; but 
upon the ſanction of reciprocal intereſts, of 
a policy well underſtood, and of a national 
fidelity grounded upon mutual confidence. and 
eſteem. 

Such had been the benefits of a 4if6lotion of 
the Family Compact: benefits attainable, as all 
circumſtances convince me, without having re- 
courſe to war; and evidently more worth the 
riſque of it than all the conceſſions of this ſtrange 
Convention, enumerated an hundred fold. [I 
have heard of Mr. Pitt's fortune—Certainly if 


he were endowed with a capacity to draw the fair 


profit from opportunities which Fortune has la- 
viſhed before him with open hands, the period 
of his adminiſtrarion would be evidently conſpi- 
cuous in the page of hiſtory, But never, ſurely, 
did a Miniſter ſo abuſe her indulgence as he 


has done, in his late proceedings with the Court 


of Spain! The miſchief of the Family Com- 
pact, in its full malignity, has not yet been felt 
| by this country. Perhaps the day of experi- 

ment 


— 
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may be the interval !). we can but ſpeculate upon 


the extent and conſequences. of a fault, than 


which, in thẽ eye of a Stateſman, one more cen- 
ſurable never was committed in politics, 


No.) AXAU, 


an 16, 1790. 


HAVING th aha to Spain her principal 
ally, juſt as he was going to war with her, it 
were next to be conſidered, whether he had been 


equally. provident for his country in ſecuring the 


co-operation of her own. I am aware, however, 
that independent of the many difficulties of this 
ſubject, the temporary ſuſpenſion of our diffe- 


rences (for that this Convention is a final ſettle- 


ment of them, no man in his ſenſes believes), 
will conſiderably diminiſn its immediate intereſt, 


When peace appears eſtabliſned, few men will be 
diſpoſed to ſpeculate upon the doubt whether, 
in the event of war, we were likely to have de- 
rived much effectual aſſiſtance from Holland? 


There are, however, ſome general conſiderations 
which may not be wholly undeſerving our atten- 
lion. Jam one gf thoſe, whoſe expectations from 

Q 2 a2 Dutch 


ment is not very diſtant. Until then (and long 
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a Dutch alliance haue ever been of the moſt 
ſanguine; but, I am confident that, to give us 
its due bene fits, a judicioys. management of the 
habits end diſpoſitions of men, the appearance 
of moderation in our views, and the proſpect of 
ſome ultimate advantage to the Republic, are 
highly eſſential. It is a nation that will not be 
inconſiderately driven into the meaſures of any 
foreign power whatever. It is true, that the ſud- 
den exerciſe of a mighty force delivered Holland 
from the influence of France; but I much doubt 
whether, under the circumſtances of either 
country, the continuance, or the appearance of 
coereive meaſures, is the right method of keep- 
ing her ſteady in the oppoſite ſeale. Fear is, at 
all times, but a bad incitement to active friend- 
ſhip. In our connections with Holland, I am 
ſure it is wholly a ne ingredient. The uſe of 
terror, as an inſtrument of political views, is 
ſimply that of prevention; In the caſe of Hol- 
land, it has nothing to act upon: the French 
faction is no more; there is no trace of it; but 
certainly there are very ſerious diſcontents. Its 
effects, therefore, muſt be doubly prejudicial. 
Men muſt have ſome principle to unite upon. 
If any thing could re- aſſemble the — 
members of that faction, and give them 4 
common cauſe, it certainly would be the betray- 
5.4 | ing 
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ing a ſeieme ne Holland by a Pruſſian 
ar. 
Fhis oidatiol will be found to apply very 
ſtrongly to Mr: Pitt's ſyſtem: in regard to that 
countfy, With Pruſſia at his back, he counted 
upon her not daring /orefuje fulfilling the ſtipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1787. But it may be worth 
conſidering, whether if Holland had joined him 
with her hips under theſe impreſſions, ſhe would 
have Joined him with that without which her 
ſhips ate uſeleſs hulks upon the Ocean; I mean 
the ſpirir of her men, and the zealous indefa - 
tigable perſeverance of her national character. 

This, however, is by no means the only defect 
of ſuch a ſyſtem. To govern Holland through 
Pruſſia, an Engliſh Miniſter muſt neceſſarily ſub- 
Jet himſelf to two evils, The operative in- 
fence” of à land army being more direct and 
lefs doubtful than that of a naval foree, he muſt; 
in the firſt place, ſubmit to appear in a ſubordi- 
nate character at the Hague. He muſt quietly 
ſuffer his land ally to purſue every means of in- 
creaſing his authority over their counſels. In 
the next, he muſt connect himfelf with the Court 
of Berlin on principles which the natural intereſts 
of his country will ſcarcely warrant. I profeſs. 
myſelf a friend to that ancient ſyſtem of conti- 
nental connections which had for its object re- 

ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance to the inordinate aggrandiſement of the 
Houſe of Bourbon. But when the head of that 
Houſe preſents to mankind the ſpectacle of aw- 
ful humiliation which it does at preſent, I muſt 
. own that I ſee nothing but madneſs in the coun- 
ſels which condemn. this impoveriſhed country 
to follow the King of Pruſſia to Reichenbach 
and Breflau, and to ſupport his idle menaces at 
the Court of Peterſburgh. Involving, in this 
manner, our intereſts with his, although indeed 
it were far from an eaſy taſk to ſnew in what 
one advantage of his ſucceſs we ſhould partici- 
pate, we involve our honour too. We are 
pledged to ſhare his fortune; and, ſuch is the 
fatality !—have in one inſtance borne more than 
our ſhare of his diſgraces. This Monarch did 
once fancy himſelf at the head of Europe, and 
appeared indeed to act as if he was. He has 
ended, however, in much charity with ſome of 
his enemies. To the Emperor he has made a 
preſent of his revolted provinces in Brabant; he 
las enabled him to ſuppreſs a ſpirit of danger- 
ous inſurrection in others. To put his injuries 
on a footing with his benefits, he has done this, 
and given him his vote in the Electoral College 
beſides, as the reward for his neutrality (moſt 
ſalutary neutrality to that Monarch) in the Turk - 
im war, With regard to Poland, he has nearly | 

ruined 
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ruined his influence in that quarter, by acting 
upon a miſtaken view of the politics of Europe, 
which had perſuaded him that he had then an 
opportunity of ſucceeding in his deſigns upon 
| ſome of the remaining dominions of that Re- 
public. On the ſide of Ruſſia, both he and his 
ally of Great Britain have met with the moſt 
mortifying contempt. To this point, therefore, 
my obſeryation fairly applies. It is a fact which 
I call upon the Miniſter's friends to deny, that 9 
the King of Pruſſia, upon receiving the dignified | 
anſwer of Catherine to his haughty propoſals, 8 
namely, that ſhe would decide upon peace or war, | 
under the circumſtances which ſhould make either | 
appear adviſeable to herſelf, without aſking the per- f 
miſſion of any foreign power, did actually, in vehe- | | 


ment indignation, apply to the Britiſh Court for 
a fleet of men of war to be ſent, forthwith, to the 
Baltick; and that, to obviate the objection with 0 
regard to the lateneſs of the ſeaſon (of his right | 
to demand the ſhips he had no doubt), he pro- i 
poſed the ſingular expedient of wintering them | 
at Dantzick, in order that they ſhould be ready 
for early operations in the enſuing ſeaſon. The 
Britiſh Miniſter has not been quite ill- judging 
enough to comply with this wild demand; and, 
if report ſpeaks true, has diſſatisfied his ally nor 
A little by demurring to it, The ſuſpenſion of 
| his 
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his diſpute with Spain happens fortunately enough 


fot him in this reſpect, as it is but fair to infer 
that his refuſal to comply with the requiſition of 


the King of Pruſſia would have prevented that 
Monarch from co-operatmg very _ cordially 
Vith him at the Hague, in forwarding the equip- 
ment of any armament he might demand un- 


der the ſtipulations of the defenſive Treaty. 


No. XXXIV, 


3 20, 1790. 


IF the policy of the Britiſh Miniſter, how- 
ever, towards Holland is extremely queſtion- 
able, that with reſpe& to Sweden is moſt miſ- 
chievous, weak, and diſreputable, whether con- 
ſidered with a view to the principle of his en- 
gagements with her, the circumſtances under 
which he broke them, or the manner in which 
his adverſary has profited from his faults. 

Had he been called upon, either by ſome 


preſſing national neceſlity, or tempted by any 
plauſible proſpect of national intereſt, Mr. Pitt 


would ſcarcely have ſcrupled to proceed in the 
regular way, by negotiating a treaty with the 
King 
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King of Sweden to ſecure his object upon ſome 
permanent principle of reciprocity : he would 
afterwards either have laid that treaty before 
Parliament, or have informed Parliament ſimply 


of the fact, and ſtated reaſons of State for with- 


holding the production of its articles. With a 
different purpoſe to anſwer, he has followed a 
very different courſe. Not content with involv- 


ing himſelf deeply in the continental ſchemes of 


the King of Pruſſia by a treaty which is to fur- 
niſh that monarch with Engliſh money, or Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers, at his option, Mr. Pitt contrives 
an ingenious method of granting him, circuit- 
ouſly (wonderfully fond is this Miniſter of com- 
ing at his point by theſe means), the diſpoſal of 
a very conſiderable part of the Engliſh naval 
forces, Dire&ly to promiſe him that when he 
ſhould attack the Empreſs of Ruſſia by land, 
Great Britain would ſend a fleet to the Baltick to 
aſſiſt his operations, would have been too much. 
The country would not have borne ſuch a pro- 
fligate engagement, by which her blood and her 
treaſures would be laviſhed, to gratify the little 
paſſions of a foreign deſpot They concert a 
better plan. The King of Pruſſia, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſubſidies; firſt eſtabliſhes a cloſe con- 
nection with Sweden. Great Britain keeps in the 
back ground; does not accede to this treaty, or 
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of his maritime force. The correſponding part 
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admit the acceſſion of Sweden to her own treaties 
with Holland, or with Pruſſia, but ſtipulates. ſe- 
cretly with the latter, that under certain circum- 
ſtances ſhe will afliſt his confederate, the King 
of Sweden, with a powerful fleet, The effect of 
this curious ſcheme will ſoon appear. Its end is 
obvious; its principle cannat be ſufficiently re- 
probated. Whether, under any circumſtances, 
it were expedient to enter into defenſive engage- 
ments with Sweden, is ſurely a very ſerious queſ- 
tion of general politics; but when a Miniſter 
takes upon himſelf to decide that queſtion in the 
affirmative, the extent and purpoſe of ſuch en- 
gagements ſurely becomes a confideration. of ſuf- 
ficieat magnitude to form a ſolemn national com- 
pact by itſelf, inſtead of being ſmuggled under 
a ſecret article in another treaty, the avowed 
abject of which is wholly different. Such a pro- 
ceeding deſerves no better character than that of 
a direct, palpable, unqualified fraud upon Par- 
liament and the country. 

Next, as to the breach of them. Still 8 
ing to come forward in perſon, during che life of 
Joſeph II. the King of Pruſſia, acting by bis 
ſubſidies to Sweden, excites that monarch to 
break the peace with the Empreſs, and to attack 
her with a conſiderable land army, and the whole 


of 


6 
of this manceuvre is played off by the Britiſh 
Miniſter at Copenhagen, who menaces the Court 
of Denmark with hoſtilities if ſhe aſſiſts Ruſſia, 
as ſhe is bound to do by treaties. —The war be- 
gins: it were needleſs to go into the derail of 
it, The commoneſt obſerver is in poſſeſſion of 
the principal events in the naval campaigns of 
the King of Sweden; of the various proofs of 
his undaunted reſolution ; of his alternate miſ- 
fortunes and ſucceſs ; until a courage, raſh and 
deſperate,” as it has been deemed, but raſh and 


_ deſperate alone in truſting to the promiſes of the 


Britiſh Miniſter, involved him in a fituation of 
extreme perſonal peril, from which nothing but 
a Providence, as wonderful as his genius, could 
have faved him. In that fearful moment, he caſt 
a long look for the ſuccours which had been 
promiſed him, to whet the ardour of his enter- 
prize, and to tempt his hopes of revenge as well 
as glory. Not a frigate did we arm in his cauſe! 
Thus deſerted on all fides, and left to the re- 
ſources of his own mind alone, he put his fate to 
the hazard of one bold exertion, and opened a 
way through his enemies to his capital, where 


he arrived with e; "ey thing lefe him but 


his ſword, 
That great monarch is not ſilent as to the cauſe 
of his misfortunes. He makes no ſcruple to 
R 2 declare, 
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declare, that Great Britain had promiſed to join 
him early in the ſeaſon, with a force that would 
have given him the decided ſuperiority in the 
Baltick; that otherwiſe he never would have en- 
tered the Gulf of Wybourg. 

Having preſumed for ſo long on the public 
attention, I am now anxious to compreſs the re- 
mainder of what I have to offer within limits 
that may juſtify its indulgence, Much impor- 
tant matter, therefore, muſt neceſſary eſcape me ; 
among others, the enquiry, generally, into the 
policy of defenſive engagements with the Court 
of Stockholm. But, to ſtare ſhortly the reſult of 
what I have been able to obſerve on that ſubject, 
I am clear, that in one point of view, and only 
one, is there common ſenſe in forming ſuch a 
connection; alſo that the mode of it ſhould have 
been by a treaty with mutual ſtipulations, under 
which we might have availed ourſelves of the 
principle of reciprocity. We had an object of 
much importance to gain, and much. to offer 
for that object. A wiſe Miniſter would have 
made our alliance the price of a renunciation, on 
the part of Sweden, of the celebrated northern 
confederacy, under the effects of which we 
ſmarted ſeverely during the laſt, and ſhall ſmart 
ſtill more ſeverely, perhaps, in any future war. 


Independent of the weight of his own friend- 
ſhip, 
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ſhip, the Britiſh Miniſter did not come empty 
handed to Sweden. Whatever diſguſt may have 
ſubſiſted between the Courts of Peterſburg and 
London, the connection had never been wholly 
broken off, —While we had entered into no en- 
gagements poſitively hoſtile to her, the wiſe and 

politic Princeſs who governs, and will continue 
to govern the North, ſaw, through the perplexi- 
ties of our foreign ſyſtem, ſome glimmering rays 
of light by which Great Britain, in better times, 
might find her way to thoſe old habits and: old 
friends, under the auſpices of which her proſpe- 
rity and pre-eminence in Europe had been firſt 
obtained. For thoſe times ſhe had reſerved her- 
ſelf. Deciding, therefore, upon a ſacrifice of 
ſo much importance to Sweden, the Britiſh Mi- 
niſter might have demanded with reaſon a ſimi- 
lar pledge of her fidelity. But it is eaſy to per- 
ceive that ſuch an engagement would have fa- 
voured the views of Pruſſia but in a collateral 
degree; and Pruſſia was to be firſt conſulted. 
Bound hand and foot, and delivered over to 
Frederick William, the Engliſh nation was com- 
pelled to follow his ſtandard unconditionally, 
without the proſpect of any one ſolitary benefit 
to herſelf, whether of power, of commerce, or 
of navigation. | | 
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But whatever doubts, to ſay no more, we may 


entertain of thoſe engagements with Sweden in 
point of policy, there can be none on the con- 


duct it behoved us to follow, when once the pub- 
lic faith was pledged for their performance. 
They who ſeek to diſtinguiſh between the ho- 
nour and the intereſts of a nation, and who 
would oppoſe the captious interpretations of po- 
tirical expediency to the ſimplicity of good faith, 
treat of a ſubject they are incapable of compre- 
hending. They know neither the value of the 
Honour they are ſo ready to forfeit, nor of the 
benefirs they propoſe to themſelves by its ſur- 
render. Still worſe is that Miniſter who pro- 
vokes the alternative, and impoſes upon his 
country the hard neceſſity of a choice in which 
ſhe can neither adopt the one without Joſs, nor 


the other without diſgrace. 


One point alone was wanting to complete that 
diſgrace ! Abandoned by the Britiſh Miniſter in 
the moment of his diſtreſs, it remained with 


the King of Sweden to ſhew his ſenſe of this 
conduct by ſome mark of contempt, which 


ſhould embrace the opinions of Europe, and 
conciliate the ſuffrages of poſterity, He did 
fo. He made his peace without imparting one 
ſyllable of his intentions to Pruſſia who ſubſi- 


dized him, or to the Britiſh Cabinet who had 


ſacrificed 
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dignity more directly to Great Britain, of all the 
powers in Europe, which did he chooſe for his 
mediator? Spain. Do we aſk of what deſcrip- 


tion were the belligerent powers, that Spain 


ſhould manifeſt ſuch an intereſt in their reconci- 
liation? One we ſhall find to be, in effect, the 
ally of Great Britain, and the other likely ro be- 
come its enemy in the event of hoſtilities with 
Spain. Thus, whether we follow him to Madrid, 
or to Paris, or to Stockholm, we ſhall find the Bri- 
tiſh Miniſter baffled or infulted in every quarter. 
Flattery findsout a foothing balm for every mind. 
But a Miniſter's character in foreign Courts, 


ſacrifized Ruſſia to him. But, to point the in- 


where men have nothing either to gain or to loſe 


by their opinions, is known by his effect with 
them. I try him at Madrid, by his Counter- 
Declaration; at Paris, by the Family Compact; 
in the North, by the peace between Sweden and 
Ruffia, made without his conſent or his know- 
ledge, directly againſt his intereſts, and nego- 
tiated under the ſanction of his avowed adverſary, 
who had given him notice that ſhe meant to 
ſearch Europe for alliances to oppoſe: him. It. is 
there that I read with ſhame the degree to which 
my country is degraded, when ſhe ſuffered an 
ally to. be literally forced out of her hands at; 


the * moment in which he began to be 


ſerviceable, 


% 
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ſerviceable, by that very power againſt whoſe 
intrigues and machinations his aſſiſtance would 
have been chiefly required, I AY 

To ſum up, therefore, in one ſhort point of 
view, the ſituation in which we ſtand in Europe, 
as reſulting from our recent differences with the 
Court of Spain.—The great branches of the 
Houſe of Bourbon ate united. Ruſſia is de- 
cidedly our enemy; and is ſecure at all times of 
Sweden and Denmark, if not for an immediate 
alliance with the Houſe of Bourbon, certainly 
for the re-union of the neutral confederacy, the 
effects of which we muſt feel infinitely more 
when the head of that confederacy connects it- 
ſelf directly with an adverſe power. With a 
force thus conſolidated againſt us, we want but 
a STANDING CAUSE OF QUARREL, of which our 
enemies may avail themſelves when it ſuits their 
convenience. This the glorious Miniſter pre- 
ſents to his country under the name of A 
CONVENTION for terminating all paſt differ- 
ences, and for ſtopping up the ſource of all diſ- 
Putes in future :” I ſuppoſe on the ſame princi- 
ple that certain atrocious acts of Parliament, 
paſſed at a period when Kings were more-profli- 
gate than their Miniſters, were uſually named in 
their ſeveral preambles—© Ads for quieting the 
conſciences and ſecuring the liberties of the ſubject.” 
| | But 
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But here I reſign him to other hands. My plan 
for theſe diſcuſſions extends no further than his 
negotiations; in them I have unanſwerably prov- 
ed, that the Britiſh Miniſter, preſuming upon 
abilities which belong not to his meaſure of 
mind, and entangling himſelf with an experien- 
ced Stateſman, who managed him as he pleaſed 
from February to July, failed moſt lamentably 
in the firſt great object of his armament, namely, 
the obtaining an adequate ſatisſaction for the in- 
ſult offered to the Britiſh flag. How he has ſuc- 
ceeded in his ſecond, in the definitive arrange- 
ment by which all diſputes with Spain are to be 
for ever precluded, may poſſibly be the ſubject 
of a future ſpeculation. For the preſent, I de- 
liver him up to the ſeverer ſcrutiny of Parlia- 
ment, where he muft produce his negotiations, 
his offenſive and defenſive treaties, and all thoſe 
documents offtate which ſerve to aſcertain what 
it is more than ever neceſſary for us to know, 
the relative fituation of Great Britain with regard 
to foreign powers. I leave him, with this ge- 
neral opinion of his Convention, which I would 
pledge myſelf, if the pledge were of any 
weight, to make appear; — that, never ſince 
Conventions were in uſe, was THERE ONE TRA - 
ED so POSITIVE IN ITS DEFINITION OF WHAT 
WE SURRENDER, $O LOOSE IN ITS DESCRIPTION | 
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OF WHAT WE ACQUIRE, so INGENIOVUSLY 'CON- 
TRIVED RO PREVENT TWO NATIONS, WELL-DI$- 
POSED TOWARDS EACH OTHER, FROM CONTINU- 
ING LONG AT PEACE, AND THE PEACE ONCE 


BROKEN TO PRECLUPE EVERY err or 


OUR BEING IN THE RIGHT« 


